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The Sermons of John Donne 


A complete edition of the sermons, with studies of textual and biblio- 
graphical problems, is being produced in ten volumes by the University 
of California Press. It is edited by George R. Potter and E. M. 
Simpson and will appear at the rate of about two volumes a year. The 
first is now ready. 56s. 6d. net 


























Sir Thomas Browne: Religio Medici 
EDITED BY J. J. DENONAIN 


Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici was printed nine times during 
his lifetime; eight manuscript copies are also known. M. Denonain’s 
new and final text is based on a collation of all the versions and 
represents ‘as nearly what Browne wrote as may be wished.’ There 
is an introduction and full critical notes. 25s. net 


Art and the Reformation 
G. G. COULTON 


This book, first issued under another imprint in 1928, is Coulton at 
his best on a topic which gave full scope to his unique knowledge of 
the people of the Middle Ages and their arts. 50s. net 


Origen : Contra Celsum 
TRANSLATED BY HENRY CHADWICK 


This new translation of Origen’s reply to the attack on Christianity 
made by the pagan Celsus takes account of all known versions of the 
text. It is accompanied by a long Introduction on the philosophical 
background, the date of composition, the theology, and the identity 
of the author. 60s. net 
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value to mankind, The six essays are 
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Memorabilia 





Te Reverend Charles Wolfe’s authorship 
of ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore’ 
needs no vindication now, and never would 
have been discussed if he had publicly 
daimed it, or if he had written much else 
as good. Captain Medwin thought it was 
Byron’s, Shelley thought it might be Camp- 
bell’s, and other attributions were made 
foolishly, or claimed fraudulently. But 
‘Father Prout’ from pure mischief turned 
it first into French with a Colonel de Beau- 
manoir as its subject, and then either he or 
another turned it into German with a 
Swedish hero. All this, and its later history, 
is discussed at length by Mr. A. Small in 
‘The Field of his Fame: a Ramble in the 
Curious History of Charles Wolfe’s Poem’ 
(University of California Press, 49 pp., 75 
cents). In his account of the translations of 
Wolfe’s poem he ought surely to have men- 
tioned the noble Russian by A. Kozlov (no. 
45 in The Oxford Book of Russian Verse.) 


[N a lecture delivered for the Arts Council 

of Australia on ‘The Literature of the 
Theatre: Marlowe to Shirley,’ Mr. R. G. 
Howarth maintains that ‘ plays are not litera- 
ture in the sense that other written works 
are literature : meant to be acted, they lack 
in print the life of the actor. . . . Not even 

most imaginative, the most sensitive 
teader can bring to the reading of a play 
what it has in the original performance or 
mode of performance and may regain on 
the Stage.” Mr. Howarth insists upon the 
original mode of performance, which alone 
can do justice to the dramatist’s intention. 
Thus we shall not realize the ‘ mouse-trap ° 
in which Claudius was caught, unless the 
Elizabethan Stage is reproduced, with the 
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royal party seated in the inner section, look- 
ing out towards the audience, with the enter- 
tainment by the travelling players taking 
place on the fore-stage, between the King 
and the audience. ‘ The example shows how 
the very meaning of a scene may depend 
upon its stage-setting.’ This is to ask for 
more than we are likely to get. Doubtless 
there are present-day producers more intelli- 
gent and less self-seeking than Irving and 
Tree—well, good luck to them. 


LONG and important article in the 

Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society by 
Angus M. Fraser on ‘ The Gypsy Problem: 
a Survey of Post-War Developments,’ shows 
how the genuine Gypsies are suffering legal 
persecution because of the misdeeds and un- 
popularity of pseudo-Gypsies, between 
whom and the true Romanies the public, 
and perhaps some officials, are unable to 
distinguish. 

Comparable in weight, though different in 
theme, is Carl-Herman Tillhagen’s instal- 
ment of ‘ Betrothal and Wedding Customs 
among the Swedish Gypsies,’ where the wed- 
ding period itself is the main subject. A 
characteristic Romany feature is that when 
at all convenient the wedding is made a 
public spectacle with a view to monetary 
contributions towards the expenses of the 
feast and the future needs of the marrying 
couple. The menu is reminiscent of that 
of an old-time Mayoral banyjiict, except that 
the feasting lasts for three days or longer. 
Yet, considering the large consumption of 
liquor and the nature of the occasion, 
decency prevails. 

A third well-informed paper of much 
interest deals with Lorca’s studies of the 
Andalusian Gypsies and their contributions 
as a social group to his earlier poetical work. 


N4MES, the quarterly journal of the 

American Name Society, in its first 
number contains some original and fully 
annotated articles, the most significant being 
an analysis by Professor M. S. Beeler on 
the origin of America from Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. It is a pity, perhaps, that he omits 
any discussion of Edward VI’s opinion which 
derived the name from Richard Ameryk, 
Sheriff of Bristol who financed Cabot. 
Professor R. L. Ramsay describes the 
theories of Celtic Bards on Irish place-names. 
The feminine origin of many is noted but 
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not the probable matriarchal society at their 
genesis. Articles on Poets and Place Names, 
Names and Trains, Bacteriological Nomen- 
clature and book reviews cover a wide field 
of great and fascinating interest to both 
specialist and general readers. 


"THE publishers have sent us ‘ Who'll wed 

Cock Robin?’ words by Geoffrey Hall 
with traditional and new settings by Edith 
Bathurst in collaboration with Geoffrey 
Handley Taylor. (Henrichsen Edition, price 
not given.) Edith Bathurst has not aban- 
doned the original tune, but has embroidered 
it quite amusingly. The accompaniment is 
very good—‘ Home Sweet Home’ for the 
building— There is a happy Land’ for the 
Parson, ‘Bid me to live’ for the dove’s 
part, Wedding March from ‘Lohengrin’ 
for the ring, and the traditional air for the 
grand finale. 

It is a pity that the ingenuity shown in 
the accompaniment was not expended on 
the proper words—but as a parody the whole 
thing is a success. 


(THE Aslib Directory, published in 1928, 
was for many years the standard work 
on sources of specialised information in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It has been out 
of print for a number of years and a new 
edition is now in course of preparation. Any 
organisation which acts as a source of in- 
formation on a specialised subject and which 
considers that it has a claim to be included 
in the Directory, should write to the Direc- 
tor, ‘Aslib,’ 4 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


HERE has been a lack of information 
about Charitable Trusts which was 
highly unsatisfactory. This lack has now 
been supplied by Trusts and Foundations: 
A Select Guide (Bowes and Bowes, Ltd., 
£2 2s. net). This guide gives a significant 
cross-section of some 1,000 bodies affording 
grant-aid, with information supplied by 
themselves regarding their resources and 
activities. The trusts and foundations 
appear in the body of the book in alpha- 
betical order, with an alphabetical subject 
index directing one to a classified 
index which brings together foundations 
with similar activities, thus greatly aiding 
the searcher with specialized interests. We 


shall be glad to send our review-copy to 
the first public library that asks for it. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





GOWER’S ‘ TALE OF CONSTANCE’ 


JIN John Gower’s “Tale of Constance” 

from the Confessio Amantis, the author 
has made numerous deviations from his 
source, a story by Nicholas Trivet in his 
Anglo-Norman Cronique. One of the 
changes seems to have a definite purpose 
which can be easily seen. 

In the story by Trivet, one of the charac. 
ters, Dame Hermingild, is murdered after 
she has received the sacrament of baptism, 
but in Gower’s version she is killed before 
she has been baptized. While this might 
appear on the surface to be a minor change 
and hardly worth noting, it is instead a very 
significant one. Gower’s purpose seems to 
be that in the tale it was his intention to 
portray the three kinds of baptism: baptism 
of blood, baptism of desire, and baptism of 
water. The change was made to accomplish 
this purpose. 

Baptism of blood and baptism of water 
are present in Trivet’s version, and there- 
fore Gower used the same situations. The 
death of the Saracens who had intended to 
embrace Christianity but were cruelly 
slaughtered at the feast given by the 
traitorous sultaness is an example of bap 
tism of blood. Baptism of water is demon- 
strated by the baptism of King Alle, Elda, 
and their households by the Welsh bishop, 
Lucius. 

Although the Church had already accepted 
the doctrines of the baptisms of blood and 
water, it was not until the Council of Trent 
in the sixteenth century that the doctrine 
of baptism of desire was officially accepted. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine had been preached 
throughout Europe since the fourth century. 
Among those who preached it were Pope 
Innocent III, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
and St. Bernard. The doctrine was stated 
by St. Ambrose at the funeral of Emperor 
Valentinian II: “Did he not obtain the 
grace for which he desired? Did he not 
obtain what he asked for? Certainly he 


‘The Catholic Encyclopaedia, edited by Charles 
G. Herberman, Edward A. Pace, Conde B. Palle, 
Thomas J. Shahan, John J. Wynne, New York, 
1913, II, 266. 
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obtained it because he asked for it.”? Thus 
the doctrine received a kind of unofficial 
yceptance. Gower, a devout and an edu- 
cated Catholic of the Middle Ages, had the 
opportunity to come into contact with the 
writings of any or all of the above mentioned 
important persons. 

_o had Hermingild murdered by the 
false knight before she was baptized, but she 
was not slain for her faith, therefore she did 
not receive the baptism of blood. She had 
accepted Christianity, and she had professed 
a desire to be baptized, and so because she 
was murdered before actually receiving bap- 
tim of water, she did receive baptism of 
desire. 

It is evident that Gower intended to 
demonstrate the three kinds of baptism. The 
very important change that he made in the 
plot gave his story more variety and made it 
more dramatic. The change gives us an 
indication of Gower’s devoutness and also 


* ibid. 


A PASSION CAROL 
(f. 165b., Balliol MS. 354) 


1905 (Notes and Queries, 10th S. iv. 
181), Mr. F. Sidgwick quoted the carol 
on fol. 165b. in the Balliol MS. 354, as given 
by Fliigel in Anglia, vol. XXVI (1903), as a 
variant of the Christmas carol taken down 
in North Staffordshire “‘ some years ago” by 
“E.T.K.,” who contributed it in 1862 (Notes 
and Queries, 3rd S. ii. 103). 

Sir E. K. Chambers and Mr. Sidgwick 
later included both versions in their Early 
English Lyrics (Sidgwick & Jackson, 1907) 
pp. 148, 357n., while in Songs, Carols and 
other miscellaneous Poems from the Balliol 
MS. 354, Richard Hill’s Commonplace Book, 
td. Roman Dyboski, Ph.D. (E.E.T.S., 1907) 
the earlier carol, i.e. on fol. 165b. in the 
Balliol MS., appears with an occasional de- 
parture from Filiigel in orthographic detail. 

The above information is assembled in 
The Ettrick Shepherd (pp. 30-37) by Edith 
C. Batho (C.U.P., 1927). Miss Batho also 
takes account of a version taken down in 
Derbyshire in 1908 and given in the Journal 
of the Folk-Song Society, iv. pp. 52-66, June 
1910, where it is discussed along with the 
Staffordshire version, which it resembles in 
appearing to be a Christmas carol with its 
allusion to the flowering of the Glastonbury 
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thorn, and so on. But Miss Batho, in con- 
sidering the poem on fol. 165b. in the Balliol 
MS. 354, in its relation to the Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire Christmas carols already 
mentioned, and also in its relation to the 
two secularised versions which appear in 
the work of James Hogg “ The Ettrick Shep- 
herd,” remarks that this earliest version is 
certainly no Christmas carol at all, nor even 
a Corpus Christi carol as had been alterna- 
tively suggested, but that it is clearly a 
Passion carol. 

This seems a valuable insight, and in offer- 
ing some support of her view, I must first 
beg leave to quote the poem as given in 
Early English Lyrics. 


Lully, lulley, lully, lulley, 
The faucon hath borne my make away. 


He bare him up, he bare him down, 
He bare him into an orchard brown. 


In that orchard there was an halle, 
That was hangéd with purpill and pall. 


And in that hall there was a bede, 
It was hangéd with gold so rede. 


And in that bed there lithe a knight, 
His woundés bleding day and night. 


By that bede side kneleth a may, 
And she wepeth both night and day. 


And by that bede side there stondeth a stone, 
Corpus Christi wreten there on. 


It will be noted that the poem makes use 
of anaphora (the repetition of a word or 
words in two or more consecutive clauses). 
Now a similar instance of anaphora is found 
in John, XIX. 41: Erat autem in loco, ubi 
crucifixus est, hortus: et in horto monumen- 
tum novum, in quo nondum quisquam posi- 
tus erat. In the Roman Missal—and the 
same applies to the Sarum, and other local 
rites, in use in England before the Reforma- 
tion—this forms part of the Gospel for the 
Good Friday Office, namely: Passio Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi secundum Joannem, 
XVIII. 1-40; XIX. 1-42. 

The hortus of the Gospel seems to corre- 
spond to the orchard of the poem, and the 
monumentum novum to (possibly) the hall, 
and the poem echoes and intensifies S. John’s 
use of anaphora. 

But this is not quite all. The poem seems 
to refer to the practice during the Middle 
Ages of deposing the Sacrament (v. the 
poem: “Corpus Christi’’) in a carved recess 
in the north wall of the sanctuary, called the 
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Sepulchre, on Good Friday—instead of the 
modern practice of placing it on an Altar 
of Repose on Maundy Thursday. A good 
account of these Sepulchres is given by J. 
Charles Coxe and Alfred Harvey in English 
Church Furniture (Methuen, 1907), p. 60 
et seq. 

Such a Sepulchre was splendidly adorned 
with funereal and regal hangings (v. stanzas 
2, 3 of the poem) for the occasion of the 
deposition. Coxe and Harvey do not men- 
tion carvings of the Blessed Virgin beside the 
Sepulchre, and Scripture recounts no such 
vigil, but that she bided by the tomb for a 
while after the deposition would have 
appealed to the devout, and that carvings 
depicting such a sequel to the pieta motif 
existed on some of the _ incalculably 
numerous Sepulchres, now destroyed, is 
possible. 

All this strengthens the case for the 
identification of the earliest version of the 
poem as a Passion carol—or post-Passion 
carol, to be more exact. By contrast, the 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire “ Christmas ” 
versions can be seen more clearly as distor- 
tions, due to forgetfulness of the original 
poem’s meaning in its relation to past ritual. 

Finally, Miss Annie Gilchrist in the Jour- 
nal of the Folk-Song Society, iv, pp. 52-66, 
June 1910, argues that the poem refers both 
to the Eucharist and to the Graal legend. 
She ventures taking “ perhaps even the Celtic 
legend of Arthur lying wounded in Avalon 
as the original” (v. Batho, p. 35). That the 
poem, besides dealing with Christus mortuus 
(and also with Christ dispensing in Eternity), 
in addition alludes mysteriously to Arthur 
in Avalon as a figure of Christ seems cer- 
tain, and points to the almost inexhaustible 
significance of this piece of poetic art which 
is indeed, as Fliigel observed, “eine geist- 


liche Allegorie.” FRANCIS BERRY. 













































EARLY ECHOES OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
“SONNETS,” AND “ THE 
PASSIONATE PILGRIM ” 


N John Guillim’s “A Display of Herald- 

rie” 1610, pages A3 verso, and A4 recto 
are some complimentary verses by John 
Davies of Hereford beginning: 

Thy name, the Countrey, and thy matchlesse Art 

Incites my Muse to raise her Armes of pow’r ; 

With praises to lay open thy desert, 

To make it all-devouring Time devoure. 
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5 But (oh) a small Reward it is to get, 

But = too cheape, for that which costs s 

eare, 

As — and Paines, and Cost; and all three, 

reat: 

Yet that's the most, the most doe looke for here, 
Line 4. Compare with 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws 
hakespeare’s Sonnet 19, line |, 
Line 6. Compare with 
Why so large cost, having so short a Jease? 
Sonnet 16, line §, 
Line 7. Compare 
So beauty blemish’d once’s for ever lost, 
In spite of ess, painting, pain, and cost. 
assionate Pilgrim, lines 179-180, 

With the exception of Nicholas Breton’; 
lines in “ Melancholike Humours,” 1600, 
lines 4 and 6 appear to be the earliest re. 
corded echoes of phrases in any of Shake. 
speare’s Sonnets; while line 7 seems to be 
the earliest echo of “The Passionate 
Pilgrim” with the possible exception of the 
reference to “Crabbed Age” in “The 
Woman’s Prize,” a play believed to be by 
Fletcher alone, and which was probably 
produced between 1610 and 1613, but not 
printed till 1647. 

The quotation from Davies contains three 
phrases which appear to possess the true 
Shakespearean ring, and, although slight, are 
probably more than mere _ coincidences, 
Davies was a great admirer of Shakespeare, 
and has several allusions to his works. Guil- 
lim’s “ Display of Heraldrie ” was published 
a year after Shakespeare’s “‘ Sonnets,” and 
it seems reasonable to assume that Davies 
read them when they first appeared. 


CHARLES O. Fox. 


SHAKESPEARE AND NASHE 


JN Titus Andronicus after Tamora’s sons 
have stabbed Bassianus, Chiron says: 
ae. gy her (Lavinia’s) husband to some secret 

ole. 


And make his dead trunk pillow to our lust. 
(II. iii. 129-30) 

In this detail the attack on Lavinia is similar 
to the rape of Heraclide by Esdras in Nashe’s 
Unfortunate Traveller. In describing the 
attack the author says, ‘‘ Her husbands dead 
bodie he made a pillow to his 
abhomination.”* 

Can the agreement of this apparently 
minor detail suggest a direct borrowing from 


"R. B. McKerrow, ed., Works of Thomas Nashe, 
Vol. II (London, 1904), p. 292. 
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Nashe? A work as popular as Nashe’s 
story must have been known to Shakespeare, 
who was in London at the time of its publi- 
cation in 1594. In that year both writers 
dedicated works to Southampton. Another 
instance of the possible relation between 
Nashe’s story and a Shakespearean play has 
been pointed out by G. R. Coffman. He 
shows that two figures of speech in the Un- 
fortunate Traveller closely resemble two 
figures in The First Part of King Henry the 
Fourth.’ 

If this detail is a literary convention, I 
have not found other instances of it. It 
does not occur in the Rape of Philomela, 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses,*® a source to 
which the dramatist alludes several times. 
It isnot mentioned in Ravenscroft’s “ Titus ” 
of 1687. In that version the parallel passage 
is put in the mouth of Demetrius, who says: 

Drag hence her Husbands body to that Cave... 

Now farther off let’s bear this trembling Maid, 

To some close Grotto... 

More fitted for delight and pleasure.‘ 

Neither is this detail found in the German 
version of 1620.° 

It is of course, possible that Shakespeare 
invented this bizarre detail, but it is hardly 


likely. More probably he remembered it 
from his reading of the Unfortunate 
Traveller. 


ERNEST C. YORK. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


*G. R. Coffman, “A Note on Shakespeare and 
Nashe,” MLN, XLII (1927). 317-319. 

* Book VI. 

‘Edward Ravenscroft, Titus Andronicus, or The 
Rape of Lavinia (London, 1687). 

*Printed in Albert Cohn’s Shakespeare in Ger- 
many (London, 1865). 


SHAKESPEARE AND NASHE’S 
‘PIERCE PENILESSE’ 


NE result of recent research into Shake- 
- Speare’s sources has been to suggest that 
his mind worked in a manner similar to 
Coleridge’s: it took in odds and end of ver- 
biage, alchemised them, and issued them 
again as good gold. J. L. Lowes has traced 
in great detail Coleridge’s Road to Xanadu. 
It is not likely that the road to Elsinore or 
to Dunsinane will ever be mapped in com- 
parable detail; for if Shakespeare kept note- 
books of his reading, we do not possess them. 
Besides, one fancies that Shakespeare listened 
to other people’s conversation more than 
Coleridge did, and received as much from 
the spoken word as he did from the printed 
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page. But any recoverable scrap of possible 
raw material for Hamlet and Macbeth is 
worth pointing out. That is the excuse for 
this note. 

Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse was one of the 
notorious books of its decade; it refers by 
name to some of the leading actors of the 
age; and it contains a spirited defence of 
stage plays. It is hardly credible that Shake- 
peare, the actor and playwright, did not 
read it; and if he did, there are at least three 
passages which may well have borne fruit 
in his mind. 

The first is a paragraph on drunkenness 
which has already been quoted by scholars, 
notably by Kittredge, as a parallel to Ham- 
let’s speech on the subject. It does not, as 
far as I am aware, appear to have been 
noticed that there are parallels between the 
contexts of the two passages and that there 
are a sufficient number of what Lowes called 
atomes crochus in the Nashe passage and 
its context to make it plausible that Shake- 
speare, when writing the speech in Hamlet, 
was not creating a wholly independent paral- 
lel to Nashe but was drawing on unconscious 
memories of Pierce Penilesse. Here is the 
passage: 


A mightie deformer of mens manners and 
features, is this vnnecessary vice of all other. 
Let him bee indued with neuer so many 
vertues, and haue as much goodly propor- 
tion and fauour as nature can bestow vppon 
aman: yet if hee be thirstie after his owne 
destruction, and hath no ioy nor comfort, 
but when he is drowning his soule in a 
gallon pot, that one beastly imperfection will 
vtterlie obscure all that is commendable in 
him; and all his good qualities sinke like 
lead down to the bottome of his carrowsing 
cups, where they will lie, like lees and 
dregges, dead and vnregarded of any man. 
(Works, ed. McKerrow, I. 205.) 


That this is very close indeed to Hamlet, 
I. iv. 23-38 needs no demonstration, and one 
may add these parallels in details of thought 
and expression: ‘The king . . . takes his 
rouse, ‘vicious mole,’ ‘ plausive manners,’ 
‘nature’s livery,’ ‘their virtues else .. . as 
infinite as man may undergo,’ ‘ that particu- 
lar fault,’ ‘in the general censure.’ But 


Nashe has earlier been discussing the 
national characters of the Spaniard, the 
Frenchman, the Italian and the Dane. Of 
the Dane he says (McKerrow, 178): 
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Thus walkes he vp and downe in his 
Maiestie, taking a yard of ground at euery 
step, and stamps on the earth so terrible, as 
if he ment to knocke vppe a spirite, when 
(foule drunken bezzle) if an Englishman set 
his little finger to him, he falles like a hogs- 
trough that is set on one end. 


The combination of the notions of Dane, 
spirit, terror, majestic presence and a long 
stride is at the least interesting when one 
thinks of the Ghost in Hamlet: ‘See, it 
stalks away’ (I. i. 50), ‘ with martial stalk 
hath he gone by our watch’ (I. i. 66), ‘we 
do it wrong, being so majestical’ (I. i. 144). 
Nashe continues of the Danes (p. 180): 


The Danes are bursten-bellied sots . . 
God so Loue me, as I loue the quick-witted 
Italians, and therefore loue them the more, 
because they mortally detest this surley 
swinish Generation. 


This accusation of swinishness is re-echoed 
in the lines immediately preceding the para- 
graph on drunkenness quoted above. Nashe 
is complaining that drunkenness is now no 
disgrace, and there are elaborate customs 
now used in drinking: 


. . Superfiuitie in drinke . . . ever since 
we haue mixt our selues with the Low-coun- 
tries, is counted honourable; but before we 
knew their lingering warres, was held in the 
highest degree of hatred that might be. 
Then, if we had seene a man goe wallowing 
in the streetes, or line sleeping vnder the 
boord, we would haue spet at him as a toade, 
and cald him foule drunken swine... 
(p. 205). 


With these passages we may compare 
Hamlet’s reflections on the sound of guns 
that salute the king’s drinking: 

it is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the observance. 

This heavy-headed revel east and west 

Makes us traduced and tax’d of other nations; 


They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition. . . . 


(It is interesting to observe that Dover Wil- 
son in the New Cambridge edition, comment- 
ing on the last phrase, writes that it is a 
poetical way of saying ‘ they call us drunken 
swine ’—accidentally repeating  Nashe’s 
words. And Nashe actually names two that 
‘tax’ the Danes, himself the Englishman, 
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and the Italian; in fact, one from the eay 
and one from the west of Denmark. It is 
no doubt a coincidence.) 

Immediately after the passage Ciscussing 
the effects of the one vice of drunkennes 
on an otherwise admirable individual, Nashe 
goes on (p. 206): 


Clim of the Clough [the Devil] thou tha 
vsest to drinke nothing but scalding lea 
and sulpher in hell, thou art not so greedie 
of thy night geare. O, but thou hast a foul 
swallow, if it come once to carousing of 
humane bloud; but thats but seldom... 
otherwise thou art tide at rack and , 
and drinkest nothing but the Aqua vitae of 
vengeance all thy life time. 


That this has ‘hooked atoms’ to pull its 
context into Hamlet is clear enough: ‘The 
spirit that I have seen may be the devil’ (IL 
ii. 637), ‘ sulphurous and tormenting flames’ 
(I. v. 3); ‘thou ... clad in complete steel 
. . . making night hideous’ (I. iv. 52.3, 
though of course ‘ night geare ’ has a different 
meaning in Nashe); and the ‘ aqua vitae of 
vengeance’ is precisely what the Ghost 
comes to offer to Hamlet. 

If the passage of Nashe is a formative in- 
gredient in Shakespeare’s lines, and nota 
mere accidental parallel to them, we may 
speculate, in view of Nashe’s ‘all his good 
qualities sinke . . . like lees and dregges; 
whether the famous crux should not be 
solved in some such way as: 


the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance curdle out 
To his own scandal. 


The second passage in Nashe is les 
obviously connected with Hamlet, but it 
seems worth noting. Nashe argues that the 
young man about town, going to plays and 
so on, at least sharpens his wits and gets 
knowledge of the world, whereas the sloth- 
ful man loses these benefits: 


Nowe tell me whether of these two, the 
heauie headed’ gluttonous house doue, of 
this liuelie, wanton, yoong Gallant, is like 
to prooue the wiser man, and better member 
in the Common-wealth . . . Sloath in Nobili 
tie, Courtiers, Schollers, or any men, is the 
chiefest cause that brings them in contempt. 
For, as industrie and vnfatigable toyle 


Note the appearance of Hamlet's word: ‘heavy- 
headed revel.’ 
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nyseth meane persons from obscure houses 
0 high thrones of authoritie: so Sloathe, 
and sluggish securitye, causeth proud Lords 
io tumble from the towers of their starrie 
digents, and be trod vnder foote of euery 
isferiour Besonian . . . [Ladies delight to 
we a man] shine in armour, and oppose 
himselfe to honourable daunger, to partici- 
pate @ voluntarie penurie with his Souldiers, 
and relieue part of their wants out of his 
owne purse. That is the course he that will 
te popular must take, which, if he neglect, 
and sit dallying at home, nor will be awakt 
ty any indignities out of his loue-dreame, 
hut suffer euery vpstart groome to defie him, 
vt him at naught, and shake him by the 
pard vnreuengde, let him straight take 
orders, and be a Church-man, and then his 
patience may passe for a vertue: but other- 
wise, he shall be suspected of cowardise, 
and not car’d for of any. (pp. 210-11.) 


With this compare Hamlet’s soliloquy 
inspired by the acting of the Player. Ham- 
let envisages himself as a nobleman who is 
aot worthy of his lineage, who by his defects 
of courage and energy has sunk to the situa- 
tion of a base peasant enduring insults from 
a base-natured upstart. This is precisely 
the situation described by Nashe and if the 
Nashe passage were active somewhere in 
Shakespeare’s memory it would account for 
Hamlet’s being made to objectify his sense 
of injury in images of physical insults which, 
of course, Claudius could never have sub- 
jected him to. As parallels in detail one 
might note ‘ this house doue’ (‘ I am pigeon- 
liver'd’); ‘Sloth and sluggish securitye’ 
(dull and muddy-mettled ’); ‘neglect . 
tallying . . . indignities . . . loue-dreame’ 
(Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my 
cause’—and the suspicion that it is love- 
sickness that is the cause of Hamlet’s mad- 
ness); ‘he shall be suspected of cowardise ’ 
(Am I a coward?’); ‘suffer euery vpstart 
groome to defie him, set him at naught, and 
shake him by the beard vnreuengde’ (‘ Who 
calls me villain? . . . Plucks off my beard 
... 0, vengeance!’); ‘ inferiour Besonian . . . 
Vpstart groome’ (Claudius is ‘slave’ and 

n’ 


There are further parallels too. Nashe 
speaks of sloth in ‘Nobility, Courtiers, 
Schollers’ and ‘Souldiers,’ and goes on 
immediately to say that the best remedy for 
their sloth is ‘ to propose one man to myselfe, 
that is the onely myrrour of our Age, and 
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striue to out-go him in vertue.’ And as we 
have just seen, he thinks the active young 
gallant is more likely to ‘ prooue the .. . 
better member of the Commonwealth.’ 
With this compare what Ophelia says of 
Hamlet before he sank into melancholy: 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The —™ soldier's, scholar’s, eye, tongue, 

Sword ; 


The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form. . . 


and ‘the onely myrrour of our Age’ is ver- 
bally close to Hamlet’s words to the players: 
‘to hold the mirror up to nature’ and to 
show ‘the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure.’ 

The third passage in Nashe seems relevant 
to Macbeth. It comes in the account of 
evil spirits translated by ashe from 
Georgius Pictorius (see McKerrow’s notes), 
but some of the details we shall note are 
additions by Nashe to his original. 

... certain Southerne spirits as Nefrach & 
Kelen, which for the most part prosecute 
vniawfull loues and cherish all vnnaturall 
desires: they wander through lakes, fish 
ponds, and fennes, and ouerwhelme ships, 
cast boates vpon ankers, and drowne men 
that are swimming: therefore are they 
counted the maost pestilent, troublesome, 
and guilefull spirits that are: for by the 
helpe of Alrynach, a Spirite of the West, 
they will raise stormes, cause earthquaks, 
whilewinds, raine, haile or snow in the 
clerest daie that is: and if euer they appeare 
to anie man, they come in womens apparell. 
The spirits of the aire will mix themselues 
with thunder & lightening, and so infect the 
Clime where they raise any tempest, that 
suddenlie great mortalitie shall ensue to the 
inhabitants from the infectious vapors 
which arise from their motions . . . (pp. 
230-31.) 


The important points of similarity here are 
that there are three supernatural beings, as 
there are three Witches in Macbeth; that one 
of the three is different from the others in 
being specially associated with storms as the 
First Witch in Macbeth is the one who has 
all the winds except two and who tempest- 
tosses boats and wrecks pilots; that when the 
spirits appear to men they wear women’s 
clothes as the Witches are ‘wild in their 
attire’ and ‘should be women’; that they 
encourage unnatural desires as do the spirits 
on whom Lady Macbeth calls—and un- 
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naturalness is constantly stressed in the play, 
notably in II. iv; that they bring whirlwinds 
and earthquakes such as happened on the 
night of Duncan’s murder (II. iii. 55-62); 
that they cause sudden storms in fine days 
as the Witches are associated with ‘ foul and 
fair’ weather; that they are associated with 
rain and manifest themselves in thunder 
and lightning as the Witches meet in ‘ thun- 
der lightning or in rain’; that they wreck 
ships and drown the men as the Witches do 
(I. iii. 28-9); that they ‘infect’ the country 
where they appear with ‘infectious vapors 
which arise from their motions’ as the 
Witches ‘hover through the fog and filthy 
air ’—and Macbeth says of them ‘ Infected 
be the air on which they ride’—; and that 
they wander over land and water as the 
Witches are ‘ posters of the sea and land.’ 

There are further parallels in what follows 
in Nashe: 


The spirites of the earth keepe . . . some- 
times in the broade fieldes, where they lead 
trauellers out of the right waie, or fright 
men with deformed apparitions . . . The 
vnder-earth spirits are such as lurke in dens 
& little cauerns of the earth . . . they raise 
winds that vomit flames, and shake the foun- 
dation of buildings, they dance in rounds 
in pleasant launds and greene medowes, with 
noises of musicke and minstrelsie, & vanish 
awaie when anie comes neere them: they 
will take vpon them anie similitude but of 
a woman, and terrifie men in the likenesse 
of dead mens ghostes in the night time. . . 
there are spirits called spies & tale carriers 

. . also tempters, whoe for their interrupt- 
ing vs in al our good actions are cald our 
euil Angels .. . if a man speak to them, they 
flee awaie and will not abide... 


Banquo associates the Witches with the 
earth—‘ The earth hath bubbles as the water 
has, and these are of them ’—and they meet 
the two travellers on a heath. For the 
caverns and the destructiveness, compare 
Macbeth, IV. i passim, IV. i. 52-60; for the 
dancing compare I. i. 32-5, IV. i. 1-38 (I do 
not cite IV. i. 39-43 or IV. i. 129-30 since 
these are probably interpolations, and pretty 
clearly suggested by the Shakespearean 
dances); for the disappearing when 
approached or challenged compare I. iii. 78, 
IV. i. 132; for the bearing of intelligence 
and the tempting compare I. iii. 75-6, 130. 
The similarities here noted may of course 


be mere coincidences, although they ar 
remarkably numerous even if one recognises 
that some of them are the common-form of 
witch lore. But if Shakespeare really had 
ideas from Nashe stirring in his mind one 
would expect them to be evenly distributed 
over the Witch scenes. In fact, apart from 
the dancing, which can be discounted, I have 
not noticed any link with Nashe in the 
Hecate passages. This is what one would 
expect if the Hecate passages are, as g 
many critics have believed, non-Shake. 
spearean. On the other hand, if the evidence 
from Hamlet is strong enough to lead one 
to believe that Pierce Penilesse really did 
affect Shakespeare’s imagination, then the 
presence of parallels to that book in the 
Witch scenes in Macbeth can be adduced 
as an argument against those critics who 
regard I. i and I. iii. 1-37 as spurious. 
Parallels such as are dealt with in this 
note are tricky things. It is very easy to 
miss seeing them, and it is equally easy to 
fancy a causal connection where none exists, 
The suggestions in this note are to be taken 
as tentative and as invitations to discussion, 


A. DAVENPORT. 


TWO PASSAGES IN SYLVESTER’S DU 
BARTAS AND THEIR BEARING ON 
SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ RICHARD II’ 


N Joshua Sylvester’s translation of the 
fourth Day of the first Week of Du Bartas’ 
Creation du Monde in Deuine Weekes and 
Workes (1605) appears the following pas- 
sage, a version of the French poet’s address 
to the royal sun: 
I'll boldly sing (bright Soueraigne) thou art none 
Of these weake Princes Flatt’rie works vpon, 
(No Second EDWARD, nor no RICHARD 
Second, 
Vn-kinged both, as Rule unworthie reccon'd) 
Who to enrich their Minions past proportion, 
Pill all their Subiects with extreame extortion; 
And charm’d with Pleasures (O exceeding Pittie) 
Lie alwaies wallowing in one wanton Citie; 
And louing only that, to meane Lieutenants 
Farme-out their Kingdomes care, as vnto 
Tennants.' 
There are several links between this passage, 
Shakespeare’s Richard II (first Quarto, 1597) 
and the anonymous play Woodstock, which 
has been proposed as a source for Shake- 
speare’s play. Sylvester’s mention of the 
English monarchs is of course quite un- 


* Sig. L4v. 
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warranted by his original.’ Richard is 
gecused of pilling his people in Richard II 
(I. i. 246) and Woodstock (I. iii. 112). Sylves- 
ter’s line ‘ Farme-out their Kingdomes care, 
as vnto Tennants’ reminds us of two lines 
in Richard II: ‘We are enforced to farm 
our royal realm (I. iv. 45) and ° Landlord of 
England art thou now not king’ (II. 1. 113). 
These lines have their counterparts in 
Woodstock. Without entering here into 
the troublesome question of the relation 
between the two plays, it is interesting to 
find such verbal conjunctions in Sylvester 
when he turned his mind to unworthy 
monarchs and the particular example of 
Richard. 

The verb to pill is not uncommon, and 
Shakespeare had used it in Richard III;* 
‘farming’ derives ultimately from Holins- 
hed, but the description of Richard 
specifically as a landlord is one of the more 
remarkable links between Richard II and 
Woodstock not to be traced in the historical 
sources. What especially helps to connect 
the passage in Sylvester’s translation with 
Shakespeare’s play rather than with Wood- 
stock is the use of the word Vn-kinged (cf. 
Richard II, 1V. i. 220, V. 5. 37—the only 
Shakespearian uses of this word) and also 
perhaps the association in Sylvester’s mind 
between Richard and the sun.* None of 
these links are very strong individually, but 
taken together they do amount to something. 

We do not know when the passage in 
Sylvester was written. The drawing together 


*This runs as follows, Works of Du Bartas, ed. 
Holmes, Lyons, Linker (New York, 1938), ii. 327: 
Je veux, o cler flambeau, que tu_n’es pas 
De ces rois qui, pipez par les flateurs apas 
D'un ou deux de leur court, tout un peuple 
apauvrissent _ ) halt 
A fin = de ses biens deux ou trois s’enrichissent ; 
, charmez des douceurs de mille voluptez, 
e hantent, partiaux, qu’une de leurs citez, 
Et n’aymans u’un pais, 4 des personnes viles 
Abandonnent le soin du reste de leurs villes. 
*v. Woodstock, IV. i. 55; the word landlord is 
applied to the king five times in this Play. The 
mn referred to is that by A. P. Rossiter (London, 


* Richard IIT, 1. iii. 159: on pilling, see the note 
Thompson in the Arden edition of this play and 
J. B. Leishman in The Three Parnassus Plays 

ondon, 1949), p. 170. 

‘ Chronicles - . » (1587), p. 496, col. 1, 1. 64. 
.*Mr. J.C. Maxwell has pointed out to me that 
it was Oscar Wilde who first commented on the 
connection between Richard, his sun-badge and the 
sun-references in Richard I] in ‘The Truth of 

It has 
without 


asks’ (Works, London, n.d. p. 1241). 
been thoroughly : ) 
teference to Wilde. 


investigated _ recently. 
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of the several links scattered throughout the 
play into a single passage suggests that 
Sylvester was the borrower; so does what 
little we can guess about the chronology of 
his translation of the first Week. There is 
good reason to suppose that Sylvester began 
his translation of Du Bartas in the reverse 
order, with La Seconde Sepmaine: he seems 
to have published nothing of his version of 
the first Week until after 1600: the 1595 
volume called The first day of the worlds 
creation, formerly attributed to him, has been 
shown to be not by Sylvester;’ the very 
numerous selections from Sylvester’s trans- 
lations in England’s Parnassus (1600) contain 
nothing at all from his translation of the 
first Week, but a very great deal from the 
second Week, and we can feel sure that the 
first Week was not available to its compiler 
Allot. It looks as if the passage on Richard 
II, Shakespeare’s play on whom would be 
available in the Quartos of 1597 and 1598, 
belongs to the history of early Shakespeare 
allusions.* 

In Sylvester’s version of Les Colonies, 
from La Seconde Sepmaine there is a passage 
of 114 lines adapted from Du Bartas’ praise 
of France and turned by Sylvester into praise 
of England, which reads in part as follows 
in the 1605 edition: 

All-haile (deere ALBION) Europes Pearle of 


rice, 

The Worlds rich Garden, Earths rare Paradice: 

Pal yee J Mother, which aye bringest-forth 

Such Chiualry as daunteth all the Earth, 

(Planting the Trophies of thy glorious Armes 

By Sea and Land, where euer Titan warmes): 

Such Artizans as doo wel-neere Eclipse 

Faire Natures praise in peere-less Workmanships: 

Such happy its, as Egipt, Greece, and Rome 
au 


(At least) e equal’d, if not ouer-come ; 
And shine among their (Modern) learned 
Fellowes, 


As Gold doth med among paler Yellowes: 

Or as Apollo th’other Planets passes 

Or_as His Flower excels the Medow-grasses. 
Thy, Riuers, Seas ; thy Cities, Shires doo seem ; 

Ciuil in manners, as in Buildings trim: 

Sweet is thine Aire, thy soile exceeding Fat, 

Fenc’d from the World (as better-worth then 


That) 
With triple Wall (of Water, Wood, and Brasse) 
Which neuer Stranger yet had power to passe 


7E. Strathmann, ‘The 1595 Translation of Du 
Bartas’ First Day,’ H.L.Q viii (1944-5), p. 185. 

*Sir John Hayward in his ill-fated Life and 
Raigne of King Henrie IIII (1599) uses landlord, 
farme and pilled (pp. 55 and 63) in very similar 
contexts to those involved here. Sylvester might, 
as another of Essex’s dedicators, have read this 
notorious book and picked up the phrases when 
he was working on his translation of the first Week. 
But the links with Richard II are more numerous. 
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(Saue when the Heau’ns haue for thy haynous 


inn 

By some of Thine, with false Keyes let them in.’ 
It was recently suggested by a correspondent 
in the Times Literary Supplement (A. S. T. 
Fisher, Nov. 28, 1952) that Sylvester’s lines 
may be connected with the lines of Gaunt 
on England in Richard I], Il. i. 40 ff. Many 
of the elements in this latter passage have a 
well-explored pedigree in Shakespeare’s own 
work (King John and 3 Henry V1), in Daniel 
and in Froissart: the fact that all, or nearly 
all of these elements are also to be found 
in Sylvester is not therefore very remarkable. 
But the fact that Sylvester should describe 
England as ‘The Worlds rich Garden’ (cf. 
‘This other Eden’) and that then he should 
speak of England as the mother of wide- 
spread chivalry (cf. Richard II, II. i. 53-6) 
is striking because no other parallels (with 
one exception to be noted in a moment) have 
as yet been offered for these notions as they 
appear in Shakespeare. 

Some of the elements in the passage are 
in Sylvester’s original, and some are his own 
contribution.'® As the 114 lines which con- 
clude The Colonies stand in the 1605 version 
they must have been written after the acces- 
sion of James, for they contain references 
to this event, a prayer for the king and 
against the plague, and speak of Providence 
having 

(now nine Lustres) lent the greater Blisse ; 

His blessed Word (the witness of his fauour) 

To guide thy Sonnes vnto his Sonne (their Saver). 
The period referred to must be that begin- 
ning with the accession of Elizabeth and the 
re-establishment of Protestantism, dated 
from 1558 (the same phrase ‘ wel-neere nine 


* Sigs Hh5v.-Hh6v. The whole passage is in 
italics in the original, except for the words and 
phrases italicized here. 

Du Bartas’ lines run as follows, ed. cit., iii. 
169-70: 

O mille et mille fois terre heureuse et feconde! 

O perle de l'Europe! 6 paradis du monde! 

France, je te salue, 6 mere des guerriers, 

Qui “— ont planté leurs triomphans lauriers 

Sur les rives d’Euphrate, et sanglanté leur glaive 

Oi la torche du jour et se couche et se leve ; 

Mere de tant d’ouvriers qui d’un hardy bon-heur 

Taschent comme obscurcir de nature l’honneur ; 

Mere de tant d’esprits, qui de scavoir espuisent 

Egypte, Grece, Rome et sur les doctes luisent 

Comme un jaune esclattant sur les palles couleurs, 

Sur les astres Phebus, et sa fleur sur les fleurs. 

Tes Spee sont des mers, des provinces tes 

villes, 

Orgueilleuses en murs, non moins qu’en moeurs 
civiles ; 

Ton terroir est fertil, et temperez tes airs ; 

Tu as pour bastions et deux monts et deux murs. 
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Lusters’ dates a passage, obviously written 
while Elizabeth was still alive, but marked 
in the marginal note as on ‘our (late) 
gracious Soueraigne Elizabeth’ in Handie. 
Crafts, sig. Aa 8°). 

That there was a version of The Colonies 
available before 1605, however, is rendered 
certain by the inclusion of two excerpts from 
The Colonies in England’s Parnassus (nos, 
1071 and 1735 in Crawford's edition). Bu 
The Colonies is not included in the volume 
of 1598 The Second Weeke or Childhood of 
the World, which contains versions by Sylves. 
ter of only Eden, The Deceipt (The Impos. 
ture) and Babylon and of which the only 
copy recorded in the Short Title Catalogue 
is in the Huntingdon Library.'' Other pre. 
1605 parts of Sylvester’s translation of La 
Seconde Sepmaine, recorded in earlier biblio- 
graphies, seem to have been lost sight of. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
terminus a quo for any earlier version of 
the ‘on England’ passage in The Colonies 
would be 1592. It was in this year that 
Sylvester published what has all the appear. 
ance of being a ‘ kite’ for his whole project, 
the volume containing, amongst other things, 
translations of two short passages The Sacri- 
fice of Isaac and The Shipwracke of lonas 
which are from Du Bartas’ La Seconde Sep- 
maine, third and fourth days respectively.” 
It is also worth noting that the fifth from 
last line in the passage quoted above ‘ Fenc'd 
from the World (as better-worth then That’ 
is linked with a line in Daniel’s Delia sonnet 
xliv, the sestet of which runs: 

Florish faire Albion, glory of the North, 

Neptunes darjing helde betweene his armes: 

Deuided from the world as better worth, 

Kept for himselfe, defended from all harmes. 
Still let disarmed peace decke her and thee; 
— ar Mars, abroade farre fostred 

e. 
(The line has no counterpart in Du Bartas) 
The sonnet was first printed in the Delia of 
1592 (although it may have been in circula- 
tion earlier since in the Delia of 1594 itis 
stated to have been composed in Italy, which 
Daniel visited some time in the late 1580’s)."* 


"'§.T.C. 21661: for the contents of this volume 
v. Strathmann, art. cit., p. 188. 

‘? For the date of this volume, I rely on the state- 
ment in the D.N.B. s.v. Sylvester that the dedication 
is dated 30 May 1592. The B.M. copy is dated 
21592 in the B.M. Catalogue. No copy seems to 
be recorded in S.T.C. 
'* Daniel, Poems and a Defence of Ryme 4. 
A. C. Sprague (London, 1950), p. 32. 

“* Tbid., pp. xiii, 188 
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We cannot be certain that Sylvester is echo- 
ing Daniel, rather than the other way about, 
but it seems hardly likely, in view of the 
nature of the ‘ kite * of 1592, that any portion 
of The Colonies could have been in existence 
before the appearance of that volume. 

A possibility of establishing a terminus ad 
quem for the ‘on England’ passage, in an 
earlier version than that appearing in 1605, 
is suggested by further examination of the 
relations between Daniel and Sylvester. 
They seem to have been friendly: there is 
acommendatory poem by Daniel in the 1605 
volume addressed ‘To my good friend M. 
Sylvester, and in the invocation to The 
Furies, another portion of La Seconde Sep- 
maine, Sylvester urged Spenser, Drayton 
and Daniel to embrace the Christian Muse, 
addressing Daniel as: 

My deere sweet DANIEL, sharpe-conceipted, 

breefe, 

Ciuill, sententious, for pure accents chiefe. 

In another part of the ‘on England’ pas- 
sage, Sylvester has the following lines: 

What though thy Thames and Twede haue neuer 

rowld 

Among their grauel massie graines of Gold? 

What though thy Mountains spew no Siluer- 

streames? . 
=, every Hillock yield 
emmes? 

Though in thy Forrests hang no Silken Fleeces? 

Nor sacred Incense, nor delicious Spices? 

What though the clusters of thy colder Vines 

Distill not Clarets, Sacks, nor Muscadines? 

Yet - thy Woolls, thy Corne, thy Cloath, thy 

inne, 

Mines rich enough to make thee Europes Queene, 

Yea Empresse of the World. 


The idea of this passage is close to Du 
Bartas, although adapted to the English 
situation. There is a passage in Daniel’s 
Civil Wars, which looks like a typically 
Daniel-moralized version of it: 


Let them haue fairer citties, goodlier soyles 
And sweeter fieldes, for beautie to the eye, 
So ong, as they haue these vngoldly wyles, 
Such detestable vile impietie : 
vs want their Vines, their Fruites the 
whyles, 
So that wee want not fayth and honestie: 
We care not for those pleasures: so we may 
Haue better hearts, and stronger hands then 
they.’"* 
If the resemblance is admitted, then it seems 
* Du Bartas, ed. cit., iii, 170—: 
Que si le riche flot de tes fleuves ne roule 
Lor avec ses caillous, si de tes monts ne coule 
Un argent espuré, si nous n’y trouvons pas 
Le grenat, le ruby, la perle a chaque pas: 
¢s toiles, ton pastel, tes laines, tes salines, 
Ton froment, et ton vin, sont d’assez riches mines 
our te faire nommer reine de l’univers. 
Civil Wars, Works ed. Grosart, ii. 203. 


not precious 
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that Daniel did the borrowing, for Sylvester 
is simply following his original. Daniel’s 
lines were printed in 1595. Is it then 
possible that some version of Sylvester's 
praise of England was in existence some time 
between 1592 and 1595, and would be avail- 
able to Shakespeare when he was meditating 
Richard II? 

This query may seem to be a waste of 
time since J. W. Lever drew attention to the 
fact that in his Ortho-epia Gallica (1593) 
John Eliot had already made available a 
translation of the relevant passage in Du 
Bartas, which Shakespeare may have drawn 
on,’’ and I am far from claiming with any 
confidence that Sylvester should be substi- 
tuted for Eliot. But it is worth noting the 
following points: Eliot contains nothing 
corresponding to the phrase ‘ world’s rich 
garden’; it is perhaps a little unbelievable 
that Shakespeare and Sylvester should both 
have had the idea of adapting Du Bartas’ 
praise of France to the purpose of praising 
England. We might perhaps reconstruct the 
incident by suggesting that Shakespeare 
adapted from Eliot, that Sylvester read 
Richard II and recognized the part-origin 
of the passage on England in Du Bartas, and 
that this gave him the idea of imitating 
Shakespeare’s adaptation and language when 
he came to render the relevant passage in 
The Colonies. But this, too, strains belief. 
The only fact that seems certainly to emerge 
is that editors of Richard I] may have to 
consider Sylvester more curiously. 


PETER URE. 
“' Shakespeare Survey vi (1953), p. 89. 


THOMAS NASHE AND THE 
“DRAM OF EALE” 


PROFESSOR KITTREDGE in his edition 
of Hamlet (1939), in his commentary 
on the “dram of eale” speech (I, iv. 23-38) 
calls attention to the following passage in 
Thomas Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse (1592): 


A mightie deformer of mens manners and 
features, is this vnnecessary vice of all 
other. Let him bee indued with neuer 
sO many vertues, and haue as much 
goodly proportion and fauour as nature 
can bestow vppon a man: yet if hee be 
thirstie after his owne destruction, and 
hath no ioy nor comfort, but when he 
is drowning his soule in a gallon pot, that 
one beastly imperfection will vtterlie ob- 
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scure all that is commendable in him; and 
all his good qualities sinke like lead down 
to the bottome of his carrowsing cups, 
where they will lie, like lees and dregges, 
dead and vnregarded of any man.' 


Professor Kittredge’s comment is: “It is 
interesting to compare Hamlet’s eloquent 
moralizing with Nashe’s reflections on the 
same vice of drunkenness.” It seems to me, 
however, that one may go further and say 
that here we have almost unquestionably the 
actual “source” of Hamlet’s speech. Con- 
sider what Hamlet says: 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin— 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of 

reason, 

Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 

The form of plausive manners, that these men, 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 

Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo— 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 

From that particular fault: the dram of eale 

Doth aJl the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own scandal. 
The verbal echoes in Hamlet's speech are, 
I think, clear enough. More interesting is 
the way in which this speech and indeed the 
whole earlier part of the scene seem to arise 
out of Nashe’s comments on the new attitude 
toward drunkenness which, under subver- 
sive foreign influence, is now fashionable in 
England. Indeed we can hear in Nashe’s 
lament, a few lines before the passage quoted 
above, the rough materials of Hamlet's criti- 
cism of the drinking customs (‘ more 
honour’d in the breach than the observ- 
ance”) of tenth-century Denmark (or 
Elizabethan England): 


. Superfluitie in drinke: a sinne, that 
euer since we haue mixt our selues with 
the Low-countries, is counted honourable: 
but before we knew their lingring warres, 
was held in the highest degree of hatred 
that might be. Then, if we had seene a 


* Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, 1904, I, 205. Also 
compare Hamlet’s “ heavy-headed revel” (I. 17) 
and “ swinish phrase ”’ (1. 19) with Nashe’s comment 
on Danish eating and drinking earlier in Pierce 
Penilesse (I, 180): ‘‘ God so loue me, as I loue the 
quicke-witted Italians, and therefore loue them the 
more, because they mortally detest this surley 
swinish Generation.” Another passage in Pierce 
Penilesse (I. 179), showing connection with Hamlet, 
on the age (“‘ thirtie yeeres "’) at which Danish youth 
“sit weeping vnder the rod ’’ was pointed out years 
ago (Furness Variorum, I, 394). 





man goe wallowing in the streetes, or line 
sleeping vnder the boord, we would hay 
spet at him as a toade, and cald him foule 
drunken swine, and warnd al our friends 
out of his company: now, he is no body 
that cannot drinke super nagulum, caroug 
the Hunters hoop, quaffe vpsey fre 
crosse, with healthes, gloues, mumpes, 
frolickes, and a thousand such dominier. 
ing inuentions. 

The manner in which these passages in 
Pierce Penilesse have worked on Shake. 
speare’s mind seems to me especially charac. 
teristic. The kernel of the situation is ip 
both cases an attack by an individual on 
the popular drinking habits of his own 
country; in both there is criticism of parti- 
cular drinking customs (in Nashe, of customs 
which the Elizabethans flattered themselves 
were recently imported from other countries, 
notably Holland and Denmark; in Shake. 
peare, of customs ostensibly connected with 
the court of Denmark). This leads in Nashe 
to a generalized comment on the evils of 
excessive drinking in debasing an otherwise 
noble person “indued with neuer so many 
vertues . .. as much goodly proportion and 
fauour as nature can bestow vppon a man”; 
in Shakespeare, however, the particular evil 
of drink (“the one beastly imperfection”) 
becomes any single moral blemish (“the 
stamp of one defect”) in an individual 
otherwise “as pure as grace, / As infinite 
as man may undergo.” 

If we are willing here to entertain the prob- 
ability of Shakespeare’s conscious or uncon- 
scious debt to Nashe,? then I do not think it 
is merely fanciful to suggest that his choice 
of the word “ dram” was controlled by two 
aspects of the Nashe passage originally 
quoted: “dram” in the sense of a small 
measure of liquid carries out the basic con- 
cern of the passage with drinking; and 
“dram” in the sense of a very small and 
negligible quantity may be associated with 
Nashe’s “lees and dregges ” to which all the 
individual’s “good qualities” have been 


reduced. G. BLAKEMORE EVANS. 
University of Illinois. 


*The complicated question of the Shakespeare 
Nashe relations, recently brought to the. surfac 
again by Professor Dover Wilson in his editions of 
the Henry IV and Henry VI plays, deserves f 
study, but I have purposely eschewed broaching the 
problem here. A related problem raised i 
existence of the so-called Ur-Hamlet and Nashe’s 
knowledge of it as early as 1589 has also been 
uncanvassed. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE INVENTORY OF ANNE, VISCOUNTESS DORCHESTER 
(Continued from page 158) 


In the middle Chamber over the Gate 
] French bedstead of greene and yellow stripte curtens and vallance, one 
featherbed & bolster, 2 pillowes & 2 blanketts 
1 fine quilt 
1 trundlebedstead, feather bed & bolster, 1 blankett, 1 porteere, and a quilt 
bolster 
2 windowe curtaines and the curtaine rodds 
1 court cupboard 
} French table 
] Musketta carpett and a little cupbord cloth stripte stuff 
3 black chaires of needle worke 
1 paire of andirons with double brass nopps, fiershovell, tongs and 
bellowes 
1 Turkie worke stoole 
1 lanskipp peece over ye chymney 


In the nursery over the middle flore 
9 peeces of vardour hangings 
1 flatt bedstead with curtens and vallance, of stripte stuff, 1 feather bed, 
1 bolster, 2 pillowes, 1 greene rugg, with matt and cord and curten rodd 
1 halfe headed bedstead with a canopie of stripte stuff greene and yellow, 
1 feather bed & bolster, 1 flock bedd, 1 blankett, 1 yellowe rugg, matt and 
cord 
1 plaine table with a drawer 
1 Turkie worke chaire 
1 folding stoole of leather 
1 paire of andirons, fireshovell and tongs, 1 paire of bellowes 
1 skreene & clostoole case 
1 mapp of Germany 
2 pikes and a loape staff 
On the Stayres 
One clock and laram 
In the dyninge roome 
1 French bedstead with testor, curtens and vallance, of watchet per- 
petuana, and counterpoint of the same, 1 feather bed, 1 bolster, 1 pillowe, 
3 blanketts 
2 curtens and curten rodds of stripte stuff for the windowes 
A sute of gilt leather hangings containing 5 peeces 
3 backt chaires, 1 stoole and 1 old cushion 
1 table with drawers 
1 Musketta carpett on the table 
1 paire of brass andirons, brass tongs and shovell, 1 pair of crepers with 
brass topps, bellowes and fire shovell 


In the next roome to the dyninge roome 
The stripte stuff hangings round about the roome and windowe curtaine 
and curten rodds 
1 trundle bedstead mat & cord, feather bed and bolster, 1 pillowe, 3 
blanketts and a yellow rugg 
1 court cupboard 
1 table with a drawer 
2 Musketta carpetts 
1 paire of playinge tables 
1 clostoole case 
1 low chaire of tawney cloth with iron worke and a table before it 
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In Goody Reads Chamber 

1 halfe headed bedstead matt and cord, feather bed, bolster and pillow, 
1 greene rugg, 1 greene blankett, 3 white blanketts 
1 Turkie worke stoole 
2 warminge panns 
1 trunck barrd with iron 

In the Yarde 
2 iron grates 

In the Hall 
1 Spanishe table & a court table 
3 long formes covered with Vallure greene and yellow 
2 foldinge stooles & a joyned stoole 
1 settle bedstead and a feather bed & bolster, 2 blanketts, one white the 
other greene 
1 picture with a frame gilt 
1 loose wainscott portall in 3 peeces 
1 jack and waite 
1 iron rack, 1 creeper, fireshovell and tongs, forke and a paire of bellowes, 
2 pott hangers in the chymney, 2 spitts 
2 iron drippinge panns, a grediron and a clever 
1 marble table 
1 litle payre of brass andirons 

In the litle Closett 

1 old framd skreene 
3 great sadles for great horses, 1 covered with greene velvett laid with gold 
and silke lace, 1 laced with tawney lace and the other covered with leather 
4 side saddles with seates of feathers 
certaine black raines for coachorses and other lumber in the same roome 
2 sumpter trunckes 


In the Closett next the workinge roome 
2 sutes of leather hangings for closetts containing neere 60 skins a sute 
1 sute of gilt leather and greene cloth hangings for my Ladies closett and 
window curtens for the same 
1 Musketta carpett 
60 peeces of stripte stuff of light collours, some for hangings, others for 
windowe curtains & a paire of vallance of the same 
12 peeces of greene and yellow stripte stuff 
3 canopies of Dornix with curtens of the same, & 2 curtens besides, & a 
testor of Dornix for the bedd 
8 small peeces of Carsey printed with black 
Certen peeces of old greene say and old curtaines 
3 Spanish tables and one Indian table, 3 great and one small 
4 little tables 
2 court cupboards 
2 foldinge court tables 
2 bedsteads, 1 halfe headed 
2 turnd chaires 
1 great Turkie worke chaire 
7 downe pillows 
1 fine feather bolster of Dutch tike of small stripe filld with feathers 
3 clostoole cases 
1 paire of iron creepers, 1 paire tongs, divers curtaine rodds, 2 wateringe 
potts for garden, 1 old cupboard with drawers, a litle bedstoole, 1 paire 
of bellowes, and 2 cushions 
3 old stooles whereof one with a back 
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1 mapp of Holland 

4 little fine sconces, and one litle skreene 

3 more clostoole cases 

2 crimson perpetuana curtens for a windowe 


In the little howse 
22 paire of sheetes 
11 paire of pillowbeeres 
4 course diaper tablecloths, 2 at my Lord Newarks and 2 here 
4 flaxen table clothes & a dresser cloth 
2 dozen of diaper napkins 
4 diaper towells 
8 flaxen napkins 
40 ells of fine Holland, 2 paire of sheetes, & 2 paire of pillowbeeres 
6 hand towells 


The waight and value of y* brass and pewter 
remayninge in and about the litle howse Feb: 1638 
86 pounds of fine pewter att 11d. ob. per Ji. 
137 pounds of brass, kettles and skilletts potts and iron bands at Sd. per li 
20 pounds of course pewter at 8d. per pounde 


In my Lord Portlands howse 
In the Chamber next the wardrobe 
14 score and 16 pound of fine pewter att 11d. ob. the pounde 
24 pound of course pewter at 8d. per /i. 
8 score pound of brass with iron bands wanting 2 pounde 
12 pound more of course pewter at 8d. per pound 


Iron worke 
12 great long spitts, 1 great fire shovell & forke, 1 grediron, 1 potthanger, 
1 pair tongs with many other odd peeces of iron worke 
1 stone morter and pestle of marble 
1 Cypress deske 
1 wicker skreene and 1 halfe headed bedstead and the skreene frame 
1 paire of tables 


In the Armory 
1 marble table 


In the Wardrobe 
{1 feather bedd and bolster being a tornell tike 
{1 French quilt of fustian & canvas 
2 blanketts and a plaine redd rugg 
14 fustian pillowes for bedds and 4 litle elbowe pillowes valued at 
2 Turkie cushions and 4 vallure cushions 
1 large feather bed in a case of canvas and bolster to it, and a French 
quilt of Meluin tikie 
t1 French bedstead with curtaines inner vallance and tester, and head cloth 
of crimson damaske, with outward vallance of crimson velvett laid with 
silver and gold freing and bone lace, with a counter pointe of damaske, 
and a carpett for a table suteable, with fower plumes of feathers, & 
knopps, and 3 blanketts 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


(To be continued) 
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THE NAMES HERO AND DON 
JOHN IN “MUCH ADO” 


"THE names Hero and Don John do not 

appear in the known sources of Much 
Ado About Nothing (1598-1600)': the 
twenty-second tale in Bandello’s Novelle, 
the fifth book of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
and Spenser’s Faerie Queene (Il, ii). But 
both bear overtones suggesting matters in 
Shakespeare’s present and past life, and I 
should like to hazard a guess as to their 
origins. 

Hero is probably from Marlowe’s Hero 
and Leander. Marlowe died in 1593, and 
his poem, completed by Chapman, appeared 
in print in 1598. Ben Jonson immediately 
mentioned it in Every Man In His Humor 
(1598): 

Mathew (Reading). 


Rare creature, let me speak without offense ; 
Would God my rude words had the influence. 


Edward Knowell. 

This is Hero and Leander! ... 

A filching rogue, hang him! 

And from the dead? It’s worse than sacrilege. 

(IV, ii, 54-71) 

Shakespeare, in As You Like It (1599-1600), 
quotes from the poem: 

Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 

Who ever lov’d that lov’d not at first sight? 

(III, v, 81-82) 

The phrases “from the dead” and “ Dead 
Shepherd ” seem to show concern over Mar- 
lowe’s tragic early death and the very recent 
appearance of the poem. Shakespeare and 
Jonson were closely associated in 1598. 
Rowe says that Shakespeare purchased 
Every Man In for the Chamberlain’s Com- 
pany; and his name heads the list of actors 
in Jonson’s Folio edition of the play. They 
may have read and discussed the poem 
together. 

Don John in Much Ado is the natural 
brother of Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 
J. C. Smith, who has edited the play for the 
Arden Shakespeare, thinks he has “an his- 
torical prototype. In 1458 a bastard prince 
of the house of Arragon, named John, 
assumed the crown of Sicily.”? It appears 


*T have taken the dates of Shakespeare’s plays 
from an article by Professor R. A. Las—an excel- 


lent summary of opinions in modern scholarship: 
“On the Dating of Shakespeare’s Plays,’ SAB, 
XI, No. 1, pp. 46-51, January, 1936 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1916, Notes, p. 73. 
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to me, however, that the man most likely to 
have been in Shakespeare’s mind was Don 
John of Austria (1547-1578), a romantic 
hero and the widely known victor of 
Lepanto, called the last crusader because of 
his zeal for furthering the interests of the 
Catholic Church. He was the bastard half. 
brother of Philip II of Spain, for and against 
whom he at various times went to war. His 
great popularity was embarrassing to the 
Spanish king, and it can be imagined that 
Philip sorrowed little when Don John died 
of the plague at the early age of thirty-one’ 

He was especially obnoxious to protestant 
England, during his lifetime and indeed long 
after. Through his own efforts and the insti- 
gation of Pope Gregory XIII and Philip I], 
he became one of the most troublesome— 
from Queen Elizabeth’s point of view—of 
the suitors of Mary Queen of Scots, who 
was then held in custody by the English 
queen, but who conspired nevertheless with 
Catholic groups to down heresy in England 
and to take the throne from her cousin. 

Though Shakespeare was only fourteen 
when Don John of Austria died, he must 
have heard the bastard’s story told many 
times, then and in the subsequent years of 
Mary’s trial and execution in 1587; and per- 
haps again when the Don’s brother sent his 
Armada against England: always with John 
pictured as the vilest villain. 


THOMAS H. MCNEAL. 
University of Alabama. 


*A fairly recent and full biography is r 
Slocombe’s Don John of Austria, a sto Mak 
lin Co., N. Y., 1936. 


“SOYLE FOR AN ORCHARD” 
AND “ HUSBANDRY ” 


O seventeenth century manuscripts 

formerly in the possession of Miss Ellen 
Willmott, and now in the library of Mrs. 
Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt of Pittsburg, 
have been privately printed by their present 
owner in a limited edition. The production 
by the Yale University Press is beautiful, and 
the two small volumes are bound in plain 
parchment, lettered in gold. They make 4 
very handsome set. 


Nothing can be determined from the cot- 
tents about the author, nor can the precise 
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date of writing be arrived at. The tran- 
gribers, Emily Driscoll and Henrietta Han- 
nock accept a date of c. 1651, written on the 
first page of “Soyle for an Orchard” by 
Miss Willmott, probably at the same time as 
she wrote her name there. They also suggest 
that the manuscripts were written by some- 
one as notes to be followed in his own prac- 
tice. This conclusion is quite clearly only 
a speculation. ; , 

Innumerable farming and _ gardening 
calendars have been written since Tusser. 
Most of them inevitably have points in com- 
mon because the natural sequence of the 
year’s work remains the same. The tenth 
chapter of Surflet’s translation of Estienne 
and Liebault’s “‘ Maison Rustique,” 1600, is 
a calendar. Part of Gervase Markham’s 
“The English Housewife,” 1615, is a garden- 
ing calendar. In the same year as Miss Will- 
mott applied to the manuscript Matthew 
Stevenson’s “Twelve Months” appeared, 
and much of this work was taken verbatim 
from Nicholas Breton’s “ Fantasticks” of 
1626. Our anonymous “ Husbandry ” con- 
tains very much the same sort of advice and 
instructions as these similar works, but it is 
too all-inclusive to have been written as a 
series of personal mnemonics only. If no 
more it must have been intended for family 
use, or possibly as a textbook for stewards 
or bailiffs employed upon the estate. 

Nothing in this manuscript gives any indi- 
cation where it may have been written, but 
the writer must have been well read in the 
farming literature already published. The 
ordinary farming jobs are mentioned, some 
rather cursorily, but all are included, and 
much that we already know is emphasised 
by the contents, more especially the well- 
known difficulty of finding sufficient feed in 
the winter. The orchard and the garden 
occupy a good deal of space. 

_A thin possibility of the author having 
lived in East Anglia is suggested by the 
space devoted in the July notes to hemp, 
then a popular crop in the district between 
Eye and Halesworth in Suffolk. This crop 
was, of course, fairly generally grown on a 
small scale all over the country, but was 
something of a speciality there. In the next 
month the author describes the cultivation 
and drying of saffron in some detail, and 
this was another crop grown round Saffron 
Walden and that neighbourhood. Whether 
such slight indications of provenance can 
ever lead to the identification of the author 
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or not is impossible to say, but it is not very 
likely. 

The calendar is supplemented by two 
notes, one, “Secretes for Gardening,” and 
the other “Arte of Grafting.” 

“ Soyle for an Orchard ” is a more formal 
treatise. It is quite complete, carrying its 
instructions through the whole gamut of 
orchard lore, from the selection of the site, 
and the planting and treatment of the trees, 
to the gathering and use of the fruit. It in- 
cludes a second part, “The soyle for a 
garden,” the garden of flowers, herbs, shrubs 
etc. and the writer’s fondness for calendars 
is demonstrated by the addition of “ The 
Gardener’s Alminack” to round off the 
work. Here again the work is so general 
that it gives no hint where the author lived. 

Both books are very practical in their 
instructions, though the instructions are the 
same as those contained in current text- 
books. “Soyle for an Orchard” was read 
with a good deal of critical interest by a later 
reader, perhaps one of the author’s descen- 
dants. This reader interpolated at suitable 
places in the manuscript notes of later 
authors whose writings confirmed what he 
read there. Amongst these is one I cannot 
identify: “the garden of flowers.” Others 
are Blith’s “English Improver Improved ” 
1652; Hartlib’s “Legacy,” 1651; Ralph 
Austen’s, “ Treatise of Fruit Trees,” 1653; 
Evelyn’s translation of “The French Gar- 
diner,” 1672. Besides these this annotator, 
whose notes show that he was no biblio- 
grapher however practical he may have been, 
mentions William Lawson’s “ New Orchard 
and Garden,” 1618, and he was acquainted 
with Sir Hugh Plat’s theories of manuring. 
Nothing he added to the original manuscript 
gives any indication who he was, so neither 
the writer nor the annotator can be 
identified. 

It would be unreasonable to expect any 
startling new knowledge to emerge from 
such a manuscript. The writer’s acceptance 
and use of the common knowledge of his 
day confirms that it was practical and useful. 
Whether he compiled the two volumes for 
his personal or family use or with an eye 
to publication, can hardly now be decided, 
but we must be grateful to Mrs. Hunt for 
her disinterested service to scholarship in 
having printed such a delightfully produced 
edition of a formerly unknown work. 


G. E. FUSSELL. 
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PLAGUES IN SUFFOLK IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


"THE plague was in London early in 1603 
and by June it was increasing.’ The 
Corporation of Ipswich took steps to prevent 
the spread of the sickness to their town. In 
May all persons in infected houses were 
ordered to be taken to the Sick House. On 
the 25th July a Great Court elected four 
bailiffs— 
“to find out of the Towne, four of the 
fittest men to attend upon the infected 
houses and people for the buriall of the 
dead, and for the deliverie of meate and 
drink to them that are sicke, and two 
women for the lyinge of them forth in 
death, and for viewing them and attending 
to them in their sickness.” 


A special rate of 3d. in the pound was 
levied on all land owners, and 2d. in the 
pound on others. On the following day the 
Great Court appointed John Cole and 
William Forsdyke as buriers at 16d. a day.— 


“They shall remain in the house builded 
for them, they shall have their victuals 
and things brought them, with their daily 
wages, and when they go abroad in the 
town in pursuit of their duties they shall 
carry white wands or rods in their hands, 
so as to be known from other men.” 


Anne Spalding was appointed at 3/- a 
week with meat and drink. John Kirke was 
appointed at 7/- a week to attend upon Cole 
and Forsdyke. It was ordered that the dead 
“shall be wound up in coarse soutage.””” 

In September the Corporation ordered 
that no ship should come nearer the town 
than Greenwich Ness, about a mile and a 
half distant. Ward was to be kept daily at 
Stoke Bridge, where the London waggons 
came into the town, and at Stoning Cross 
to prevent the entry of persons suspected of 
the Plague. Men were forbidden to attend 
the market on account of the Plague.* 

These measures failed to prevent the 
spread of the contagion. In August 1603 
Thomasina Johnson of St. Margaret’s 
parish, who had the small pox, was ordered 
to be kept in the Sick House unless she 


P  taeoaed of State Papers, Domestic, 1603-10, 


p. 

* Extracts from Corporation Records. V. B. Red- 
oo. Vol. XVIII fo. I. 16, and Woolnough Col- 
—. + 47 in Ipswich Reference Library. 

Vol. III fo. I. 5, fo. IX. 1. 
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should infect others. In the Chamberlainy 
Accounts for 1603-4, there is a payment to 
Cole for burying infected persons. i 
some names for rates was noted “died” 
and against others was “fled away.” 4 
reference in January, 1604 to the sale of 
coal that had been laid up for the use of the 
poor shows that the plague had subsided 
with the onset of the colder weather. By 
May, 1604, however, the plague had fr. 
turned. The Corporation ordered a chalder 
of sea coal to be sent to the pest house, 
Marie Hagtree was appointed to “make 
ready the victuals for the infected persons,” 
The pest house does not seem to have been 
used greatly, since in September, 1604 
Thomas Gabson was granted the occupa. 
tion of the Sick House and lands. The 
plague lingered through 1605, and in Septem. 
ber of that year an account was paid for 
beer given to those with the plague by order 
of John Kirke.‘ 

The plague was severe in Lowestoft. In 
1600, and again in 1601, there were thirty. 
five burials. In 1602 there were eighty-one, 
In 1603 there were 316 in the whole year, 
of which 280 were buried in a period of five 
months. A considerable number of persons 
must have died in Woodbridge, for from 
1620 to 1640 when the young people of thes 
plague years would have been of marriage. 
able age, the number of marriages was 
smaller than the average by a quarter.’ 

In 1609-10 the plague returned to England, 
and was reported in London and Hereford. 
In Ipswich in October 1610, a suspicion of 
plague was reported in the South ward. The 
town appears to have escaped the worst, but 
there were some deaths since the Chamber- 
lains’ Accounts for 1608-9 record a payment 
to Cole for searching such as died of the 
sickness.® 

In May 1625 the plague was in London 
and later it spread to Newcastle and Nor- 
wich. In July the Corporation of Ipswich 
decided that no Londoners were to be lodged 
in the town without a licence. All infected 
persons who had been brought to the town 
were to be kept by the owner of the vessel 


E.C.R., Vol. XVIII fos. I. 5, 10, 14, 16, 18, 
2, 28, IX. 1. 

’ Gillingwater, Edmund, An Historical ey 
of the Ancient’ Town of Lowestoft, 1790. 
Longe, F. D., Parish Registers of weet’ 1899; 
Crisp, F ., Marriage Licences of the 
es rh of Suffolk, 1613-74. 

*E.C-R., Vol. XVIII fos. II. 11; IX. 7: CSPD. 
1603-10, pp. 519, 538, 602, 540, 571. 
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or waggon. A house of boards was to be 
st up on lands belonging to the sick house. 
Four of the fittest men and two women were 
appointed to look after those with the 
plague and to bury the dead. A hoy, the 
New Year Gift, which had come up to the 
Key and had started to unload her cargo, 
was ordered to fall down the river to the 
Red Cliff without putting any more goods 
on shore.” 

The plague was in Rouen in 1634, and 
in the following year it was in Yarmouth. 
It was also severe in Lowestoft, where the 
deaths increased from twenty-five in 1634 
to 170 in 1635. The plague raged for nearly 
a year on Tyneside in 1636, and was in 
London and Bury St. Edmunds. On this 
occasion Ipswich seems to have escaped. The 
sick house and lands were leased at this 
time to Isaack Day, the coroner, the pre- 
vious occupant Pascal having been ejected. 
In 1637 Ipswich received letters from the 
Mayor of Hadleigh and Dr. Goode, its 
minister, asking for a collection to be made 
as Hadleigh then had “the contagious 
disease of the Pestilence.”* 

In 1638 Lowestoft was again visited by the 
plague. By November 600 had died and 
439 had been cured. At that time 103 
families were closely shut up, and there were 
117 under care with sores. The town was 
supporting 263 infected families. The town 
had already spent £2,000 on relief, and was 
then spending £200 a week. The leading 
inhabitants and tradesmen had fled into the 
country, but there were still 4,000 persons 
who had not been attacked.’ 

London was again visited by the plague in 
the summer of 1647. In August 1647 the 
Assembly at Ipswich ordered— 


“Two or more pest houses to be built 
upon the Heath’® in the usual place with 
boards which were of the old houses and 
laid up in the Hospital." Mr. Bull and 
Mr. Green are ordered to take care there- 
of and see it done presently.” 


"CS.P.D., 1625-6, pp. 19, 102, 333: E.C.R., 
Vol. XXT, fo. IX. 1. 2. 
*CS.P.D., 1634-35, 1635, 1636: Longe, F. D. 
op. cit.: Archer, Mark, A Sketch of the Coal Trade 
Northumberland, London, 1893, Part I, p. 93: 
ECR., Col. XXI, fo XI. 15: Bacon, Nathaniel, 
S of Ipswich, Ipswich, 1884, pp. 508-510: 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1823, Vol. 93. I., p. 594: 
rat =, F Ce cit., p. J a 
ingwater, E., op. cit. p. 4 
“Presumably Rushmere Heath on the east of the 





” Christ's Hospital. 
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It would appear that there were not many 
deaths in Ipswich. The Chamberlains’ 
Accounts for 1648-49 show the payment of 
£1 10. 0. to Bridget the wife of Geo. Rober- 
son for looking after plague-stricken persons. 
In 1657 the Assembly let the Sick house and 
the grounds, and in 1664 the boarded house 
was sold.’? 

The great Plague was severe in Ipswich. 
It made its appearance in May 1665 in the 
parish of St. Mary Key. It continued 
through 1665 and 1666, and was particularly 
severe in St. Margaret’s parish. About 1,000 
or 1,200 persons died of the infection in 
Ipswich. From Ipswich the plague spread 
to Needham Market, which town dwindled 
and lost its importance. The plague is said 
to have been brought to Needham by a 
soldier who was later interred in the burial 
ground of the chapel. Needham had sick 
houses from which the occupants could be 
ejected when a serious epidemic occurred.” 
Stowmarket was free of the plague. The 
inhabitants brought their goods to a point 
half way between the towns and left their 
money in a vessel filled with vinegar and 
water. In Bury St. Edmunds the Corpora- 
tion set aside the Almoners’ Barn as a sick 
house. The plague appeared in a village 
near Theberton, and Theberton bought “A 
Book and Proclamation to keep a fast to 
stay the Plague.” The infection was at its 
height in Framlingham in 1666 and in the 
four months from July to October there 
were 111 deaths. The dead are said to have 
been buried in the Glebe Pightle on the 
north side of the church. At Woodbridge 
in 1666 the plague raged with great violence 
and carried off the minister, his wife and 
child, and 300 inhabitants."* This seems to 
have been a quarter or a fifth of the 
population. 

The plague was reported in Spain in 1671, 
and two persons died of it in Rotherhithe. 
In Ipswich the Assembly ordered that 
““whereas some persons are come to their 
houses out of a ship suspected to be infected 


*C.S.P.D., 1645-47, p. 601: E.C.R., Vol. XXI. 
fo. XII. 7, Vol. XX. fo. EX. 2, fo. Ill. 17, fo. XI. 5. 

** These sick houses were still standing in 1823. 
At Eyam in Derbyshire the sick houses exist today. 

** Hollingsworth, A. G. H., The History of Stow- 
market, Ipswich, 1844, p. 198: Suffolk Chronicle, 
18.3.1832: Victoria County History of Suffolk 
Vol. I, p. 678: me + H. M., Chronicles of 
Theberton, London, 1910, P. 138: Green, R., The 
History of Framlingham, London, 1874, p. 178: 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1823, Vol. 93. I, p. 597. 
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with the plague,” a rate was to be levied. 
The spread of the plague seems to have 
been checked by the measures taken by the 
town.’* 

The Great Plague was the last visit of 
that pestilence to Ipswich. In 1685 small 
pox attacked the town, particularly the 
parish of St. Matthew. The parishes of 
St. Peter and St. Margaret were also 
afflicted. The Assembly ordered the 
parishes of St. Mary Tower, St. Lawrence, 
and St. Stephen to pay £10 each to the Town 
Clerk to be used to relieve the poor in the 
other parishes.** After this date no major 
epidemics occurred in Ipswich. 


A. G. E. JOoNgs. 


*C.S.P.D., 1671, p. 446. 
*E.C.R., Vol. XIX, fo. V. 6. 


SUSAN CENTLIVRE 


ACCORDING to the Whaplode baptismal 

records for 1669! Susanna, daughter of 
William Freeman and Anne, his wife, was 
baptized on November 20. This entry seems 
to settle the complicated disputes concerning 
the place and date of Susanna Centlivre’s 
birth and the name of her father.? Pro- 
fessor Sutherland* has pointed out that 
Susanna was left twenty shillings in her 
father’s will, dated March 4, 1673, and this 
fact lends support to the Jacob version‘ of 
her early life: 


* Lincolnshire Archives Committee, 
Gate, Lincoln. 

*Since Whaplode and HolJbeach are neighbour- 
ing towns in Lincolnshire, this baptism record 
suggests that the writers who said that Mrs. Cent- 
livre was born in Holbeach were better informed 
than those who said that she was born in Ireland. 
The record also throws doubt on the reliabilit 
of Abel Boyer’s twenty-three-line obituary, in whic 
he wrote: “‘ Her Father’s Name, if I mistake not, 
was Rawkins, her first Husband’s Carol.” 

* Professor James R. Sutherland, in his article 
“The Progress of Error: Mrs. Centlivre and the 
Biographers,” in the Review of English Studies for 
April 1942, quotes a will which left to Susanna 
twenty shillings when her father died, in 1674. 
He also reminds us, however, of her description in 
the marriage register as Susanna Carroll alias Raw- 
kins, which coupled with Boyer’s remark leads him 
to suggest that Susanna was Freeman’s illegitimate 
daughter. This theory has not been supported by 
either legal authorities or church authorities: Pro- 
fessor J. H. C. Morris, formerly at Oxford and 
now at the Harvard Law School, writes, “. . . Dr. 
Sutherland’s conjecture is based on the flimsiest 
foundations.” 

“Jacob, Giles. 


Exchequer 


The Poetical Register: or, The 


Lives and characters of the English Dramatick poets, 
With an account of their writings. 
Curll, 1719-20. 


London, E. 
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Her education was in the Country; and 
her Father dying when she was but three 
Years of Age; and her Mother not living 
till she was twelve, what Improvements 
she has made have been merely by her 
own Industry and Application. 


Jacob then goes on to state that Susanna 
composed a poem before she was seven years 
old, and Chetwood adds:* 


. . . her education was entirely owing to 
her own Industry, and the Assistance of 
a Neighbouring French Gentleman, who 
so much admired her sprightly Wit and 
Manner, that he undertook to instruct 
her in the French Language, wherein she 
made such rapid Progress, that she could, 
before she was twelve Years of Age, read 
Moliere, with all the Vivacity, and distin- 
guished Characters of the Drama. 


The story of Susanna Freeman’s having 
been “ picked up” by Anthony Hammond 
when she first left home is original with one 
of the authors of the Scanderbeg list.* The 
fact that Hammond was admitted to Cam- 
bridge in 1685—when Susanna was sixteen 
years old—apparently forced Mottley to 
report her first marriage to have taken place 
when she was a year older than any other 
biographer reported it. Thus the story’ 
could be “ fitted in” with the accepted facts 
about her life. 

Jacob says: “She was married before the 
Age of Fifteen, to a Nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox,” and Chetwood,’ Cibber,’ the anony- 
mous woman editor of the complete works," 
Baker,'' and the Reverend Mark Noble” 
all agree. (As has been pointed out, the 
author of the Jist included with Scanderbeg 
is the only biographer who says that she was 
“in the sixteenth Year of her Age” rather 


eg nent, W. R. The British Theatre. Dubiin, 


* Scanderbeg: and a List of all the Dramatick 
Authors, with some Account of their Lives. Thomas 
Whincop, revised by John Mottley. London, 1747. 

* The Hammond story is related in full at the end 
of this article. 

*Chetwood, op. cit., p. 141. (“. . . died in her 
third Husband’s house.”’) 

* Cibber, _— The Lives of the Poets. 
London, 1753. olume 4, p. 58. 

*° The Works of the celebrated Mrs. Centlivre, 
London, 1783. Volume 1, part 1, p. Xi. 

Baker, David Erskine. Biographia Dramatica, 
London, 1764. Vol. 1, part 1, p. 98. 

* Noble, Mark. (Granger's) Biographical History 
of England. London, 1806. Vol. 2, p. 263. 
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than the fourteenth year when the marriage 
to Fox took place.) Abel Boyer, however, 
in his brief account in the Political State, 
reminisces: “‘ Her Father’s name, if I mis- 
take not, was Rawkins, her first Husband’s 
Carrol,” and one of the Scanderbeg editors 
suggests, “To this Gentleman [Fox] She 
was married, or something like it... .” But 
Boyer did mistake her father’s name, and the 
probability of his mistaking her first hus- 
band’s name thirty-nine years after her first 
marriage was great.’° 

We are told by all the biographers (with 
the two partial variations already noted) 
that Susanna, after her marriage to Fox, was 
left “a young Widow of sixteen,” after which 
she became Mrs. Carroll, the name she 
signed to her first plays. 

Where did Susanna live from the time her 
mother died, in 1680, until 1706, when she 
became Mrs. Centlivre? Chetwood says that 
she began acting when she left home,"* and 
judging from her letters she was away from 
the Holbeach neighbourhood a greater part 
of the time than she was there: Boyer wrote 
to her in 1700 about her London friends’ 
examining her play and her “ retirement” 
in the “‘damps of a Northern Clime”;'* we 
are told that she made a trip to Oxford 
with the players in 1703;'* and we know that 
she took Love at a Venture to Bath in 1706. 
Apparently, though, she made her home at 
Holbeach in 1700, because a letter signed 
Celadon (supposedly George Farquhar) says, 
“You must not judge my Taste by your 
own, for anything will go down here.”?’ 
In the same letter, dated August 6, 1700, 
“Farquhar” writes: 

We are got over all Reserves now, and 

allow one another freedom of Speech: 

I'll therefore frankly confess that since 

you acknowledge you’ve a Husband, and 

have had sometime, you appear more a 

Mistress to me than ever you did .. . 


Nowhere else is this marriage mentioned, 
but Professor Morris has suggested the possi- 


“Boyer, Abel. The Political State of Great 
Britain. Vol. 26, pp. 670-1. (July-December 1723.) 
* Chetwood, op. cit., p. 140, 

Abel Boyer. Letters of Wit, Politicks, and 
Morality. London, 1701. p. 350. (This is the book 
which Knight, in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, = has not been discovered.) 

The PLAYERS turn’d Academick: or, a 


iption (in Merry Meter) Of their Translation 

from the Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, to 

the Tennis Court in Oxford. By Joseph Trapp. 
er, op. cit., p. 356. 
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bility of the “Rawkins” mentioned by 
Boyer being the name of Susanna’s unknown 
husband, and Dr. Sutherland’s discovery** 
that she was described in the marriage regis- 
ter when she married Centlivre as “ Susanna 
Carroll alias Rawkins” makes the Morris 
suggestion appear quite reasonable. Boyer 
reported to Mrs. Carroll: “. . . Briscoe’s 
Book is out, and your Letters in it, with 
Answers to the same, both which are no 
small Ornament to the Collection,”’® so that 
it was natural that she would have continued 
using the name by which she was beginning 
to be known as a writer. 

There is one more date that has been 
found by scholars which has helped to com- 
plicate the Centlivre story: Walter and Clare 
Jerrold in Five Queer Women (Brentano’s 
Ltd., London, 1929) quote from the case of 
Caroll vs. Otway, January 29, 17037° the 
“petition and appeal of William Caroll, a 
minor, by his guardian Anthony Caroll, and 
his mother, Susanna Caroll.” Dr. Suther- 
land, referring to this case, concludes: “ She 
appears to have had a son by Carroll.” The 
temptation to accept this Susanna Caroll as 
our Susanna Carroll is great: she appears 
to have named her son after his grandfather. 
However, even if we change the date from 
1707 to 1706 (so that it will be before her 
marriage to Centlivre), if Anthony Caroll 
was her husband, she was a bigamist—if we 
accept “ Farquhar’s” letter of August 6, 
1700. Nevertheless, all of her contemporary 
biographers agreed that the Carroll she 
married had died about 1685 or 1686, so 
that if the William Caroll of the lawsuit 
was a minor, he must have been a twenty- 
year-old-minor! 

The questions that have been answered, 
then, include her place of birth: she was 
born in England, very near to Holbeach. 
Her birth date: November 20, 1669. Her 
legitimacy: her father’s name was William 
Freeman. But the Hammond story con- 
tinues, as questionable but as popular as 
ever. The dust jacket to John W. Bowyer’s 
The Celebrated Mrs. Centlivre proclaims 
without even a scholarly question-mark : 

Susanna made her first splash in the 


** Sutherland, op. cit., p. 169. 

** Familiar and Courtly Letters of Monsieur 
Voiture, made English, with a collection of Letters 
of Friendship and other Occasional Letters. Printed 
for Sam Briscoe, London, 1700. 

** Journal of the House of Lords, House of Lords 
Manuscripts (New Series) (Vol. VII, p. 21). 
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masculine world at Cambridge University, 

where she stopped off on her way to 

London for a sojourn with Anthony Ham- 

mond. (She adjusted to the stuffy regu- 

lations there by wearing men’s clothing.) 
It is true that after quoting Mottley almost 
in full, Professor Bowyer adds: 

This story of the weeping girl and the 

university student sounds like a folk anec- 

dote which became attached to historical 
figures. But Mottley’s testimony, in view 
of his detailed knowledge of other inci- 
dents in Mrs. Centlivre’s career, cannot be 
disregarded. It is supported by the allu- 
sion to “gay Adventures” in Boyer’s 
account and by the hints in Chetwood’s. 
Mottley’s testimony would seem less con- 
vincing if Professor Bowyer had quoted him 
in full: “. .. and if we may give Credit to 
some private Stories concerning her .. .” 
In this instance Professor Sutherland seems 
to have come closer to a scholarly evalua- 
tion: “Mottley is only too obviously 
anxious to tell a lively story.” 

One last question that has never been 
satisfactorily explained and, for that matter, 
never noticed: the marriage referred to in 
the “ Farquhar” letter. But who was the 
husband who is referred to? The letter is 
dated August 6, 1700, and if Carroll had 
died in 1686, the husband could not have 
been Fox, Carroll, or Centlivre. Was it 
Charles Ustick, who, according to the Cela- 
don-Astraea letters, challenged Farquhar to 
a duel over the attentions of Susanna 
Carroll? 

With the exception of the Hammond-Cam- 
bridge story, which appears at the end of 
this article, the following list contains all 
of the “ many circumstances ” of Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s life which according to Baker “ are 
no where else related.” 

a. Whincop (or Mottley) states that she 

began acting at Bath. 

b. “How much she was admired by the 
rest of the Court is, at this Time, un- 
certain; but she so greatly charmed one 
Courtier, of Inferior Rank indeed, Mr. 
Joseph Centlivre, one of her Majesty’s 
Cooks, that he fell in Love with, and 
married her.” 

c. Love at a Venture: “ But Mr. Cibber 
understanding the French Language 
himself, why may we not suppose, that 
he translated it from the same Original, 
as she had done?” (Her real grievance, 
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of course, was not that Cibber had 
copied her play, but that Cibber had 
refused it at Drury Lane and had then 
the next year brought out his own ver. 
sion, The Double Gallant.) 


. Busie-Body: “ There had been scarce 


anything mentioned of it in the Town 
before it came out, and those who had 
heard of it, were told it was a silly thing 
wrote by a Woman.” 

The Perplex’d Lovers: “To this play 


was added, at the End, a Poem, in. 


scribed to Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
who was just then arrived in England, 
for which his Highness made her a 
Present of a very handsome and 
weighty Gold Snuff box, on the Rim 
of which she had engraven The Present 
of his Highness Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, to Susanna Centlivre. This box 
was valued at about _ thirty-five 
Pounds.” 

The Cruel Gift: “ The epilogue to it, 
spoken by Mrs. Oldfield, was wrote by 
Mr. Rowe, the Poet Laureat, who had 
a great Value for the Author, and gave 
some slight Touches to the Play; par- 
ticularly a Simile of an Halcyon build- 
ing her Nest in fine Weather, which 
ends one of the Acts, was his.” 


. James Craggs, shortly after secretary 


of state, gave 20 guineas “by the 
Hands of Mrs. Bracegirdle,” and 
according to the Scanderbeg reviser, 
“. . he told her, he considered not so 
much the Merit of the Piece, as what 
was proper to be done by a Secretary 
of State.” 


. The last comment that the reviser of 


the Scanderbeg list has to make con- 
cerning Mrs. Centlivre’s indebtedness, 
concerns A Bold Stroke (which she 
claims is entirely new and her own, 
plot and incidents): “In this Play she 
was assisted by Mr. Mottley, who 
wrote one or two entire Scenes of it.” 
This last statement alone makes one 
feel that Mottley either wrote or 
thoroughly revised the List. Motley 
says, in writing his own biography 
(which is accompanied by a picture 0 
himself, an honour accorded to Addi- 
son, Cibber, Congreve, Dryden 
Mottley!), quite a few things about 
Mottley. After his four-and-a- 
page life, equalled only by Shake 
speare’s and Dryden’s, we read: “The 
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Lady of this Gentleman, (Our 
Author’s Mother). . . .” 


THE HAMMOND-CAMBRIDGE STORY 

Baker says: 
Whincop relates a romantic story of her 
life, which, although he seems mistaken 
in some parts of her history (at least either 
he or Jacob must have been so) having 
made her father survive the mother, and 
even to have married again, before his 
death, yet as he seems to have taken pains 
in collecting many circumstances of her 
life which are no where else related, we 
can not think ourselves authorized en- 
tirely to omit. 

This Gentlewoman was the Daughter of 
one Mr. Freeman of Holbeach in Lincoln- 
shire; and if we may give Credit to some 
private Stories concerning her, she had for 
a short Time a kind of University Educa- 
tion; for her own Mother, who was a 
Gentlewoman of good Family, dying when 
she was a Child, and her Father marrying 
again, she was so ill-treated by her 
Mother-in-Law, when her Father was dead 
also, that she determined to come to 
London, with very little Money in her 
Purse, and almost destitute of every 
Necessary of Life, to seek a better Fortune 
than she was likely to obtain at home 
under a cruel Stepdame. 

She had not travelled many Miles, but 
fatigued with her Journey and filled with a 
thousand perplexing Thoughts, she sat 
her down, with Tears in her Eyes, on a 
Bank by the Side of the Road, bewailing 
her lamentable Condition, when a young 
Gentleman from the University of Cam- 
bridge [Anthony Hammond Esq;] after- 
wards well known in the Polite and Liter- 
ary World, chancing to come that Way, 
could not but take Notice of our weeping 
Damsel, then in the Bloom of Youth and 
Beauty, not quite fifteen years of age, her 
Charms not diminished but rather 
heightened by her Tears: having enquired 
into the Cause of her Distress, he was so 
much moved with her Story, and the 
simple and affecting manner in which she 
related it, and more especially with her 
lovely Shape and Features, that he found 
himself so attached to her Person and 
Interest, that he could not think of parting 
with her, and of suffering her to pursue 
her painful Journey in the Condition she 

was in; he therefore intreated her to put 
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herself under his Protection, which after 
some modest but faint Reluctance she 
consented to. He carried her to a Village 
not far from the University, where pro- 
viding her with a Suit of Boys Cloaths, 
he afterwards introduced her privately 
into the College, and his Intimates were 
told she was a Relation, whom he called 
by the Name of Cousin Jack, who was 
come to see him and the University, and 
pass a few Days there. 

Jack was a smart little Fellow, learnt to 
fence, and because the young Rogue had a 
Mind to be a Man before his Time, when 
the Barber shaved his Cousin, he must 
perform his Office likewise on him; not 
that Jack had a Beard, but he wanted one. 
And that he might go away from College 
with more Learning than he brought 
thither, which is more than everyone can 
say, his Cousin took a good deal of Pains 
to teach him a littlke Grammar. He in- 
structed him also in some of the Terms of 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Ethics. As to 
Metaphysics, as Hudibras has it, he 

Learnt What’s what, and that’s as high 
As Metaphysic Wit can fly. 

Jack, mightily pleased with his Cousin, 
and his Cousin with him, they passed 
some Months very agreeably together, but 
whether their Affair began to be smoked 
in College, or the Squire made that a Pre- 
tence only to get rid of a Companion he 
had had long enough to grow weary of, 
he told Jack one morning that he was 
afraid they were watched a little more 
narrowly than he had imagined, and that 
therefore for both their Reputations, he 
must think of leaving the University, but 
it should be for his Advantage; that he 
should go back to the village where he 
had put on his Breeches, and resume the 
sex he laid aside; that he would buy some 
things necessary, and send him to London, 
where he would recommend him to a Per- 
son, who should take care of him till he 
could follow, which should be with all 
the speed that his affairs would allow of, 
and that he need not doubt but he would 
post after with the Wings of Love: 
Though in the meantime, he should break 
his Heart for the Loss of his Company. 

The young Lady, for she’s Jack no 
longer, had no right to dispute his Com- 
mands, but consented to obey them, tho’ 
with a heavy heart; but her Misfortune 
was somewhat alleviated by the Hopes of 
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seeing London, and a very handsome Pre- 
sent he made her in Gold, and a Letter of 
Recommendation he gave her to a Gentle- 
woman of his Acquaintance, to treat her 
as the Daughter of a deceased Gentleman 
his Friend. Their Sighs and Tears at part- 
ing, their tender sentiments of Love and 
Grief, I leave to the Reader’s Imagination; 
and indeed they are better to be conceived 


than expressed. Jonn H. MACKENZIE. 


CHAPMAN, OF BATH AND BENGAL 
(See cxcii. 356, 456, 504; cxciii. 62) 


ONUMENTAL inscriptions seen at 

Lucknow in 1948 and at Cheltenham 

in 1951 enable me to put together other 

teferences collected during the last six years 

and to make some additions and alterations 
to the notes listed above. 

The account of Charles Chapman IV and 
his children (including Charles Chapman V) 
at cxcii. 458 must now be revised, as follows. 

Charles Chapman IV; born 1815; entered 
Bengal Civil Service 1833 as a Writer; 
married at Dinapore, 16 Aug. 1836, Char- 
lotte Emma, dau. of John H. Matthews, esq., 
paymaster, 3ist Foot; died in India, 23 
March 1862. (This date, in “ Memorials of 
Old Haileybury College,” evidently relates 
to the death of Charles Chapman IV, not to 
that of his son Charles Chapman V). His 
marriage is from “ East India United Service 
Journal,” 1838. His father-in-law John H. 
Matthews, then paymaster of the 14th Foot, 
married in Bengal, 28 Oct. 1814, Miss Sophia 
Clarke (vide “Calcutta Directory,” 1815, 
and “East India Register,” 1816). Besides 
Charlotte Emma wife of Charles Chapman 
IV, John H. and Sophia Matthews had issue, 
(i) a daughter, born at Cawnpore, 15 Feb. 
1816 (“ Calcutta Directory,” 1817), (ii) a son, 
born in Bengal, 19 March 1818 (“ East India 
Register,” 1819, 2nd ed.), and (iii) a son, 
born in Bengal, 16 June 1819 (“ East India 
Register,” 1820, 2nd ed.) 

Charlotte Emma Chapman (née 
Matthews), wife of Charles Chapman IV, 
was born 14 Aug. 1820 and died 25 July 1916 
(M.I., Cheltenham cemetery). They had 
issue : 

(i) Charles Chapman V, vide infra, presum- 
ably eldest son. 

(ii) John Chapman, died at sea on board the 

Shahpoore, 15 days from Calcutta, 24 

Aug. 1870, aged 29 (The Times, 16 Dec. 
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1870). Possibly he was the J. C. Chap- 
man shown in “ Thacker’s Bengal 
Directory,” 1867, as Asst. Supt. of 
Police, Shahabad. 

(iii) Another son, not traced. 

(iv) Colvin Augustus Chapman (4th son) 
died 8 April 1898, aged 45 (MLL, Chel. 
tenham cemetery). 

(v) Charlotte Emma Chapman, died (pre. 
sumably unmarried) 17 Nov. 1921, aged 
79 (M.L, Cheltenham cemetery). 


Charles Chapman V, son of Charles Chap. 
man IV and Charlotte Emma (née Matthews) 
his wife, was born at Patna, 25 Nov. 1839: 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1858; joined the Uncovenanted Civil Service, 
Bengal, 27 May 1862, as an Asst. Opium 
Agent; and was posted to Oudh in 1865, 
(‘History of Services of Gazetted Officers 
employed under the Govt. of the N.W. Pro. 
vinces and Oudh, corrected up to 1 Jan. 
1880.”) When he died, 25 Oct. 1888, “ aged 
48 years and nearly 11 months,” he was 
Deputy Commissioner at Pertabgarh in 
Oudh (Lucknow burial register). He was 
buried in Nishatbagh cemetery, Lucknow, 
26 Oct. (M.I1., giving dates of birth and 
death and stating that he was “son of the 
late Charles Chapman of the Bengal Civil 
Service ”). His marriage has not been traced, 
but he was presumably father of Lilian 
Whiteside Chapman (full age, spinster, dau, 
of Charles, deceased), who married at 
Fatehgarh, 18 Feb. 1893, Capt. Arthur 
Frederick Mann, 2nd Bn. Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, son of James Robert Mann. 


H. BULLOCK. 


KEATS, CORTEZ AND THE 
REALMS OF GOLD 


HERE are two related aspects of Keats's 

sonnet On First Looking Into Chap- 
man’s Homer: first, a possible source of the 
epithet, “realms of gold,” and second, 4 
possible source of the poet’s celebrated error 
of “Cortez” for “ Balboa.” 

Balboa governed, from his capital at Santa 
Maria de la Antigua on the Darien coast 
of the Gulf of Uraba, just north of the 
Atrato River, the province of Castilla dd 
Oro. This name was given by early explores 
to nearly all the territory of present-day 
Panama and Costa Rica as far as the Sao 
Juan River on the west and to Darien as fat 
as the Atrato on the east. 
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Castilla del Oro means, not “Castle 
(castillo) of gold,” but rather “ Castile (i.e., 
a specific realm) of Gold.” I cannot demon- 
strate that Keats knew this, but if he did, 
then the term, by a devious but readily 
imaginable route, may have been the source 
of the epithet, “ realms of gold.” 

Certainly Keats knew much of the history 
of this territory, for he has drawn on it for 
the poem. He had read Marmontel’s Incas 
of 1778, for the work is known to have been 
in his library. Amy Lowell, among others, 
suggests that Keats had also read Robert- 
son’s History of America, of 1777.’ Either 
would have told him that Balboa first saw 
the Pacific Ocean, but he would also have 
been told in far greater detail of the life of 
Cortez (Robertson, like many others, spells 
it “Cortes”—a point of some moment, as 
we shall see) and of his efforts to discover a 
route, either of natural waterways or suit- 
able for the construction of canals, across 
the isthmus. Robertson devotes frequent 
portions of twelve pages (parts of Book III) 
to Balboa, and having disposed of him, fills 
all 145 pages of Book V with the exploits 
of Cortez—over a dozen times as many pages 
as are given to Balboa. The name Cortez 
would thus have been more weightily im- 
pressed on the mind of a young and eager 
reader. 

These facts alone certainly do not suffice 
to explain Keats’s error, but very shortly 
before he wrote the sonnet, they were re- 
inforced by a powerful set of stimuli. For 
many years before the composition of the 
sonnet (October, 1816), world-wide interest 
had focussed on the question of a passage 
to the Orient, as witness Humboldt’s 
Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain, translated into English by John Black 
in 1811; the two works mentioned above; 
and—somewhat more practically—the Lewis 
and Clark expedition of 1803-6, which 
sought among other things the storied North- 
west Passage (which Humboldt had suggested 
in considerable detail). By 1814, less than 
two years before Keats’s composition, in- 
terest in the project of a canal was greatly 
stimulated by the action of the government 
of Spain, which, trying (unsuccessfully, as 
it turned out) to stave off a revolution in one 
of her territories, had decreed that a canal 


My have been reading lately two very different 
books, Robertson's America and Voltaire’s Siécle 
De Louis XIV.” Letter of April 1819. 

Forman’s edition, p. 333.—Eb.] 
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was to be constructed across Nicaragua. The 
Spanish name for the governmental assembly 
was Cortes. 

I cannot prove that Keats knew of this 
decree, but I believe it likely that he did. 
A great many books had been written on 
the subject, and books are not printed unless 
many people are willing to buy them; where 
many people buy books on a subject, many 
people talk about that same subject; so it 
seems more reasonable to assume that he 
would know of it than to assume that he 
would not. 

When he had finished reading Chapman's 
Homer, presumably more tired than he knew 
and certainly powerfully moved by the book, 
he stayed from his bed long enough to write 
and deliver his sonnet. In the throes of 
emotion and composition, he would natur- 
ally have seized on the name which his earlier 
reading and recent discussion of events had 
associated (for him) most closely with the 
exploration of the Isthmus of Panama and 
with the peaks of Darien, rather than pause 
for sober research to check his memory. 
Every influence which I have found pushed 
him away from Balboa and toward Cortez. 


JOHN B. Lorp, Px.D. 
Washington State College. 


J. P. COLLIER AND HIS 
FABRICATIONS 
EARLY POETICAL MISCELLANIES, 
AND SHAKESPEARE PAPERS 


N the Shakespeare Society’s Transactions 

for 1848, edited by J. O. Halliwell, the 
Moral Play of Wit and Science is followed 
by 35 pieces in verse which are found in 
MS. (Add MS. 15233) in the British Museum. 
Eight of them have appended to them the 
name of John Redford, and nine purport to 
be the work of John Heywood. Of the 
others, three have the name of John Thorne 
attached to them, one is signed Thomas 
Pridioxe (but Halliwell refers to him as 
Thomas Prideaux), one is by Myles Hug- 
garde, said to be a tradesman of London, 
and one by Master Knyght (Christian name 
not given). The three last are in all prob- 
ability fictitious personages. 

The contributions of Redford, Heywood, 
and Prideaux are referred to by Collier in his 
History of E.D.P. (Vol. 2 p. 342: 1831), 
when the MS. Volume was in the possession 
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of B. H. Bright. No doubt they were then 
very familiar to Collier. If the provenance 
of the volume could be ascertained, it would 
most likely be found that it had been pur- 
chased by Bright from Rodd, to whom it had 
passed from Collier. Halliwell made no 
speculations as to the history of the volume 
or its compiler. 

One of the pieces attributed to Redford 
is “Long have I been a Singing Man.” It 
is in eight verses, of which three follow. It 
is difficult to recognize in them the choir- 
master of St. Paul’s: 

Long have I bene a singyng man, 

And sondry partes oft have I soong, 

But one part, sins I fyrst began, 

I cowld nor can syng, old nor yong; 


The meane I mene, whych part showst 
Above all partes most to excell. 


The base and treble are extrems; 
The tenor standyth sturdely ; 

The cownter rangyth then, me sems; 
The mene must make our melodye ; 

Whereby the mene declaryth well, 

Above all partes most to excell. 


To low, to hye, to lowde, to softe, 
To few, to many at a part; 

To swyft, to slowe, to sealde, to oft, 
Where imperfection woold pervart, 

There doth the mene aprove ryeht well, 

Above all partes most to excell. 

(Sealde=seldom, says Halliwell, as found 
in “ Troilus and Cressida.”) 

Collier said in his H. of E.D.P. that there 
was a version of these verese in MS. Cotton 
Vespas A xxS5 in the British Museum, which 
(ominous phrase) has “hitherto escaped all 
notice.” The two, though Halliwell does not 
agree, closely follow one another, except that 
each contains a verse which is not found in 
the other. If the version in the Cottonian 
MS. was not a Collier addition, it was cer- 
tainly used by him as a copy for the verses 
attributed to Redford. It remains a mystery 
why the members of the Shakespeare Society 
continued to accept without question the 
trash produced by Collier as authentic work 
of its day. Collier repeats his favourite prac- 
tice of using “ Y” for “I,” and “the” for 
“thee” in “The Goodness of all God’s 
Gifts,” which he attributes to Redford: 

Yf dyvers ae my gyftes I plant, 

Yf I geve the gyftes above other, 
Yf I geve the that other want, 
Yf I geve the gyftes for thy brother, 
Yf all be gyvyn won for an other 
To helpe wyth mede where thow seyst nede, O 


well, 


man, 
As I geve the, geve other than! 


More than all others of the 


songs 
attributed to Redford, 


the one entitled 
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“* Lamentation of Boys learning Prick-Song” 
gives positive proof that it could not be by 
the man who directed the choir of St. Paut'’s 
and wrote the motets which many choirs are 
singing today: 
Wee have a cursyd master, I tell you all for trey 
So cruell as he is was never Turke nor Jue!’ 
He is the most unhappiest man that ever ye knewe 
For to poore syllye boyes he wurkyth much woe. 


He — us by the nose, he plucth us by the 
awes, 
He plucth us by the eares wyth his most unhapye 


pawes 
And all for this pevysh pryk song, not wurth to 
strawes, 
That we poore sylye boyes abyde much woe! 
There are fourteen verses of this stuf 
bearing the hall mark of Collier’s nastiness, 
It is unpleasant to have to quote them, but 
consider these further extracts: 
And oft tymes our lytle butokes he dooth all 
to-rent, 
That we poor sylye boyes abyde much woe 


We have so manye lasshes to lerne this peelde 


songe, 

That I wyll not lye to you now and then among; 

Out of our buttokes we may plucke the stumpes 

thus long! 

That we poore sylye poyes abyde much woe! 
It is impossible to believe that the man who 
wrote these lines was the man who conm- 
posed the beautiful anthem sung at the 
Queen’s Coronation, “ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say rejoice.” 

Collier in Vol. 2 p. 384 of his HED-P. 
refers to “that hitherto unknown poet, a 
person of the name of Thomas Pridioxe or 
Prideaux,” and proceeds to give “a specimen 
of his writings,’ which fifteen years later 
was reproduced by Halliwell, no other 
“ specimen ” having in the meantime turned 
up. It is styled “The Lamentation of 
Dido,” and has all the eccentricities of spell- 
ing which mark the genuine work of 
Collier : 

As the whyte swan dothe singe towardes her 

dieng day, 

And as the turtle tru her mone doth make alway, 

So I, pore Dido, do my myseries here yo 

And with my death my doleful] desteny display! 
o 


O lawles love no hearbe is fownd, 
To salve the sore wher thow dost woond! 


O rockie ruthlesse hartes | 

Your own with ~~ to spill! 

O curssed crewell men, 

How can you worke such ill? 

O dolfull deepe dispaier, 

Ringe out my carefull ends knill! 
Welcome to me, swete death! 

To me my grave, yt is m ll! 

I came of earth and wylbe thyne, 

By trayne of hym whom I thought myne! 
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“The Lamentation of Dido ” has five verses 
in all of this quality. 

A frequent contributor to “Notes and 
Queries” eighty years ago was Colonel 
W. F. Prideaux. In the number for Novem- 
ber 9th 1878 will be found a note from him 
asking if he can be supplied with informa- 
tion regarding his distinguished namesake. 
Collier was living at this date, and it would 
have been easy for him to reply. He pre- 
ferred, however, to keep silence. 

The value and authenticity of the poems 
attributed to John Heywood I leave to others 
to assess. They could not, if genuine, add 
to the poet’s reputation. 

Between 1844 and 1849 Collier printed 
four volumes of Papers for the Shakespeare 
Society. Much of their contents is of doubt- 
ful authenticity. Of the 92 articles, 14 were 
signed by Collier, 11 by Halliwell, and 11 by 
Peter Cunningham. It is most likely that 
Collier added to the articles under his own 
name by supplying others under a variety of 
noms-de-plume, including Dramaticus, A 
Ballad Monger, Book Lover, and Member 
from the First, all of whom showed great 
familiarity with the ground covered by 
Collier and his methods. In addition, Col- 
lier appears to have employed some of the 
other contributors to supply, under their own 
names, articles which in part or in the whole 
were written by him. Most remarkable, is 
the number of contributors who join in the 
vendetta waged against the Rev. A. Dyce 
by Collier. They included James L. Pearson, 
Philo-Heywood, Dramaticus, T. Hornby, 
James P. Reardon, Ballad Monger, and 
H. G. Norton, and even Halliwell and 
Barron Field. 

Some of the writers of papers show great 
familiarity with devices practised by Col- 
lier and phrases used by him, and make their 
offerings with an exaggerated humility, hop- 
ing that they will find acceptance with the 
Society (solely represented by Collier as a 
matter of fact). The number who have made 
a “new discovery ” and present a document 
hitherto unknown is astonishingly high. The 
following are only a portion of the contents 
which require examination for genuineness : 


Vol. 1 


A Ballad illustrative of “‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Discovered by Andrew Barton of Bristol. 
“I have met with no part of it elsewhere. 
ve ‘ A copy happens to be in my possession.” 
p. 12. 
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A Ballad of the Green Willow. 

Copied by A Ballad Monger from “a MS. 
lent me many years ago by B. H. Bright” 
(curiously it had also been lent to Collier). 
Reproduced in Early Poetical Miscellanies 
from the Wit and Science MS. volume by 
Halliwell, who made no mention of it having 
been printed four years earlier. The two 
versions are the same except for spellings 
which are pleasingly varied, “ Sound salve ” 
in 1844 becoming “ sownde fawlte” in 1848. 
Attributed in both cases to John Heywood. 
p. 44. 


Shakespeare’s Puck. 

A passage by Thomas Nash, submitted by 
A Booklover. “It does not seem that it has 
ever been met with by the commentators.” 
p. 69. 


Skeltonical Song by John Heywood. 

From a copy of “ Play of Love” in the 
Bodleian “no where mentioned by biblio- 
graphers ” forwarded by Philo-Heywood of 
Oxford, the main part of his note consisting 
of a virulent attack on Mr. Dyce. p. 71. 


Poem attributed to Thomas Nash. 

Copied by G.L. “When at Oxford not 
long since I met with a MS. containing two 
stanzas which had entirely escaped notice 
from the hour of their original appearance 
to the present.” p. 76. 


Ballad illustrative of a passage in “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 

Obtained by F.S.A., Manchester, “ several 
years ago from an old gentleman of the name 
of Wilson who had received it in his youth 
from a very ancient relative.” This F.S.A. 
cannot have been James Crossley, antiquary 
and bibliophile, the friend of Harrison Ains- 
worth. “Of the name of” was a phrase 
used very frequently by Collier. p. 80. 


Vol. 2 


Origin of the Induction to “ The Taming of 
the Shrew.” 

H. G. Norton of Liverpool has “ found 
the original of the Induction.” He has “ in 
his hands a mere fragment of a book con- 
taining ‘The Waking Mans Dreame,’ the 
source of the Induction,” and “ subjoins a 
verbatim et literatim copy.” Liverpool as 
a place for Shakespearean rarities is “‘a new 
discovery,” the phrase which Collier used 
so often. Unhappily, none of its booksellers 
have achieved the same fame as Rodd and 
Haslewood. p. 1. 
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John Wilson the Singer. 

A book of music “as old in some parts as 
the time of the Civil Wars, although in others 
it seems to have been written in the time 
of Charles II. It was the property of the 
late Earl Ferrers of Staunton Harold, and 
has since become the property of an indivi- 
dual every way qualified to judge of its 
merits and to appreciate its value.” 
Described by J. P. Collier. p. 33. 


The Marriage of Wit and Science. 

“A Ballad Monger” reveals his identity 
by making a reference to “ The Moral Play of 
Wit and Science” which he says “ is doubt- 
less the same production as that called in the 
historical drama of Sir Thomas More, ‘ The 
Marriage of Wit and Wisdom.’” Collier 
knew quite well that this was not the case 
but he could not forbear making his usual 
attack on Mr. Dyce. He goes on to repro- 
duce “ The fyrst song in the Play of Science,” 
assigning it to John Redford. When Halli- 
well printed it among “Early Poetical 
Miscellanies ” three years later he made no 
mention of its having appeared in Shake- 
speare Papers. p. 76. 


The Tragedy of “ Page of Plymouth.” 

A note about Ben Jonson and Dekker 
transcribed “from a copy preserved in an 
ancient library with which I am acquainted ” 
by Dramaticus, writing for this occasion 
from Lincoln! p. 79. 


Unknown pageant by Middleton. 

Sent by James L. Pearson. ‘A new dis- 
covery ... I have had it by me for many 
years, but I was not aware that I had it.” 
p. 92 


Middleton’s Game at Chess. 

A copy of an edition of 1625 owned by 
T. Hornby of London. “ Mr. Dyce had said 
that copies of such an edition are now un- 
known.” p. 103. 


A Ballad on Recusancy, “ Few Words are 
Best,’ printed in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“A gentleman with whom I am acquainted 
has a copy of it.” Submitted by Dramaticus. 
p. 145. 


Origin of “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

“The pityfull Historie of two loving 
Italians” .. . “translated out of Italian into 
Englishe meeter by John Drout of Thavis 
Inne, Gentleman. Anno 1570.” From a 
copy “absolutely unique, accidentally dis- 
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covered within the last few months” 5 
J. Payne Collier. The word “unique” 
printed in italics! p. 118. 


The Maiden’s Dream by Roberte Greene 
an unknown poetical tract. i 

“A highly valuable relic of which nobody 
else has ever heard. It has escaped all re. 
search. A great curiosity which has recently 
fallen in my way.” “ Met with” by James 
P. Reardon, who has much to say in criti. 
cism of Mr. Dyce. p. 127. 


An unknown work by Thomas Lodge. 

A volume, a small quarto of 61 leaves, 
“with the existence of which bibliographer 
have been hitherto unacquainted.” The 
lucky finder: J. Payne Collier. p. 156. 


Vol. 3 


A new document regarding the authority of 
the Master of the Revels. 

“ Quite a novelty . . . no hint of its exis- 
tence being anywhere given.” Communi- 
cated by Thomas Edlyne Tomlins of 
Islington. p. 1. 


Unknown tract by Philip Stubbes. 

“A great curiosity”: “ not mentioned by 
the Rev. Mr. Dyce.” Owned by James Pur- 
cell Reardon, who says that “ singularly 
enough, another extraordinarily rare tract 
by Stubbes has fallen my way.” p. 15. 


Performances of Dramas in Churches. 

Copies of papers going back to the reign 
of Henry VI, descriptive of performances 
in Churches, belonging to the long destroyed 
church of St. Margaret Southwark, dis- 
covered by J. Payne Collier. p. 40. Where 
are they now? 


Court Performances in the reign of Henry 
VIN. 

““Memoranda made some years ago from 
original documents in the Chapter House, 
Westminster, but now, I apprehend, removed 
from that depository” by A Member from 
the First. p. 87. 


An unknown edition of “ Everyman.” 

Transcribed from “a very curious drama- 
tic fragment,” presumed to be now at Oxford 
by Dramaticus. p. 147. 


Patent for the nursery of Actors in the reign 
of Charles II. 

“Tt has never been mentioned anywhere. 
This is the first time the document was ever 
produced.” Producer: Thomas Edlyne 
Tomlins. p. 162. 
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Vol. 4 
farly Italian poem on the story of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

“Not long since I met with an old Italian 
yersion of the beautiful tale of Romeo and 
Juliet, of which I cannot discover that the 
commentators on Shakespeare have taken 
any notice, and which I therefore presume 
was unknown to them.” “A Member from 
the First.” p. 6. 

Richard Field and others. 

“Quite new” extracts from the Registers 
of the Stationers Company, of which “Ames, 
Herbert, Malone, Steevens, Chalmers, and 


various others” were not aware. J. Payne 
Collier. p. 36. 

New Privy Seals for Players in the time of 
Shakespeare. 


“Very important illustrations of the state 
of our drama and its appliances ” overlooked 
by Mr. Collier, but happily discovered by his 
young assistant, T. Edlyne Tomlins. p. 41. 


Specimens of the Poetry of Philip J. Stubbes 
unknown to bibliographers. 

“Avery rare (I apprehend unique) poetical 
tract... The work is the more curious be- 
cause I am not aware of the existence of any 
other specimen of versification by Philip 
Stubbes excepting a dialogue.” James Pur- 
cell Reardon. p. 71. 


Players in ‘‘ The Shoemakers’ Holiday.” 
Their names discovered by Dramaticus on 
acopy of the play “in a tattered condition 
.. belonging to a friend of mine who really 
does not know the value of it.” p. 110. 


— and Fletcher's ‘“‘The Woman's 
rize.” 

“IT have before me an authority which 
shows the very day on which ‘ The Woman’s 
Prize’ under the title of ‘The Tamer 
Tamed’ was revived. Moreover I am able 
to furnish the very prologue and epilogue 
spoken on the occasion, with the existence 
of which the Rev. Mr. Dyce was of course 
not acquainted.” Most strangely: H. G. 
Norton of Liverpool. p. 140. 


The first company which acted at Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

“A friend of many years standing who 
knows my propensities to collect and possess 
anything illustrative of our early stage and 
drama has presented me with a document 
of much value and interest which belongs to 
the middle of the reign of Charles II. No 
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other documents of the same kind have come 
down to us. 

“T am in possession of several prologues 
and epilogues of Dryden which are not in- 
cluded in any impression of his plays and 
poems ... One or two are in print, having 
been sold as broadsides at the door of the 
theatre, while others are in manuscript.” 
John Payne Collier. p. 147. 

Collier concluded his contributions to the 
four volumes with this remarkable 
statement: 

“IT have never been afflicted with that 
species of literary avarice which would pre- 
vent the publication of valuable relics in 
order that the owner might have the credit 
(or discredit, I would call it) of exclusive 
possession.” 

This does not sound very convincing, 
especially as Collier passed the greater part 
of his life gathering credit from the publica- 
tion of “valuable relics” which were too 
often his own invention. It is high time 
that the work of disentangling the false 
from the true was undertaken afresh, and 
more completely than ever before. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


POE’S VAULTS 


READERS who admire the short stories 

of Edgar Allan Poe have long known 
the principles and methods underlying their 
composition: the meticulous concentration 
on the “ designed effect,” the conviction that 
a writer should select every word and detail 
with the most exquisite judgment “ carefully, 
patiently, and understandingly to combine,” 
and the economy with which a symbol is 
used repeatedly for cumulative horror. 
Using Poe’s own statements and the evidence 
in his stories as criteria it would be scarcely 
an exaggeration to conclude that Poe never 
presented a detail of description without the 
intention of having it contribute cumula- 
tively to the ultimate effect. 

With this in mind it is interesting to con- 
sider certain peculiarities of “The Fall of 
the House of Usher,” generally regarded as 
his best and most carefully constructed story, 
although Poe himself preferred “ Ligeia.” 

One of the principal devices in “ Usher” 
is that of forecasting in which Poe makes 
use of concrete objects, such as the cracked 
wall of the House of Usher, and of abstract 
or intangible things, such as Roderick 
Usher’s hypersensitivity and psychic aware- 
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ness. It is, therefore, rather surprising that 
Poe appears to have devised and set into the 
story a detail that would have admirably 
served his purpose and then failed to weave 
it into the pattern for its fullest effect. 

Readers will recall that two of Roderick 
Usher’s manifestations of morbid irritability 
consisted of his improvisation of dirges and 
his paintings—so weird that even the narra- 
tor shuddered. Of these paintings the 
narrator says, “If ever mortal painted an 
idea, that mortal was Roderick Usher.” One 
of these “ phantasmagoric conceptions” in 
particular is described in detail: 


A small picture presented the interior 
of an immensely long and rectangular 
vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, 
white, and without interruption or device. 
Certain accessory points of the design 
served well to convey the idea that this 
excavation lay at an exceeding depth 
below the surface of the earth. No outlet 
was observed in any portion of its vast 
extent, and no torch or other artificial 
source of light was discernible; yet a flood 
of intense rays rolled throughout, and 
bathed the whole in a ghastly and inappro- 
priate splendour. 


Of all Usher’s paintings, why did the nar- 
rator select this particular one to describe? 
Why did Poe with his eye, one may remem- 
ber, always fixed on the cumulative effect 
of every detail, choose to have this painting 
“ partaking not so rigidly of the spirit of 
abstraction”? The answer would seem to 
be that we find here an example of his 
characteristic technique of forecasting in 
which he combines both the concrete and 
the abstract in one brilliant detail: the vault 
in which Madeline is to be buried alive and 
the psychic sensitivity of Roderick. Death 
was the “idea” that haunted Roderick’s 
mind; the vault or tunnel was its manifesta- 
tion. 

But, observe the actual vault which the 
narrator and Roderick enter to entomb 
Madeline: 


The vault in which we placed it (and 
which had been so long unopened that 
our torches, half smothered in its oppres- 
sive atmosphere, gave us little opportunity 
for investigation) was small, damp, and 
entirely without means of admission for 
light; lying at great depth, immediately 
beneath that portion of the building in 
which was my own sleeping apartment. 
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It had been used, apparently, in remote 
feudal times, for the worst purposes of 4 
donjon-keep, and, in later days, as a place 
of deposit for powder, or some othe 
highly combustible substance, as a portion 
of its floor, and the whole interior of the 
long archway through which we reached it 
were carefully sheathed with copper. 

Certain details of the painted vault and 
the real one are similar: both are long, both 
lie at “ exceeding depth” or “ great depth” 
below ground level. But in the first, although 
“no torch or other artificial source of light 
was discernible; yet a flood of intense rays 
rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in 
a ghastly and inappropriate splendour,” 
while the second was infused and permeated 
with such dampness that the torches were 
half smothered. 

It may be suggested, of course, that the 
differences in the two corridors were deliber- 
ate, particularly as concerns the light, which 
might conceivably be taken to suggest that 
Roderick not only had psychic warning that 
Madeline would be entombed but that she 
would be alive, not dead. Appealing as this 
might be to an admirer of Poe’s genius, it 
is nevertheless at variance with his practice 
in using a symbol in a stable reiterative way, 
The more reasonable conclusion would seem 
to be that here, for once, the artist faltered 
and neglected to make full use of material 
that his skill had actually prepared. 


J : JAMES E. CRONIN. 
St. Louis University, 
Missouri. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


DURING the last year of his life, William 
Cullen Bryant wrote as follows to his 
old Roslyn neighbour, Mrs. L. M. S. 
Moulton: 
Is there a penny post, do you think, in 
the world to come? Do people there write 
for autographs to those who have gained 
a little notoriety? Do women there send 
letters asking for money? Do boys per- 
secute literary men with requests for 4 
course in reading? Are there offices in 
that sphere which are coveted, and to 
obtain which men are pestered to write 
letters of recommendation?? 


‘Parke Goodwin, 


Cullen Bryant (New York, 1883), II, 391. 
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put despite the crotchety tone of this letter, 
there is evidence that he was considerate, if 
not warm, toward such annoying 
ndents. 

© December, 1872, Bryant was seventy- 
ght. His translation of The Odyssey had 
appeared a year before. He had recently 
returned to New York from an extensive trip 
fo the Bahamas, Cuba, and Mexico. Upon 
his busy desk arrived a letter from a Mr. L. 
Schlesinger requesting a “decision” from 
Bryant about an enclosed bit of writing. The 
enclosure, a newspaper clipping, reads as 
follows : 

Should I have no answer from you, I 
will conclude from it, that your consent is 
given and that your pro rata interest may 
be disposed of to someone else. In case 
though you desire to have your stock send 
to you, please fill out the annexed blank 
and remit the amount. 

Bryant pasted the clipping to a sheet of 
paper and wrote the following comment 
below it: 


Dear Sir. 

You send me a “ printed scrap” for 
“my decision.” Whether you wish for 
an opinion concerning it, as matter of 
business, or as to its grammatical correct- 
ness you do not say. If the former I am 
not competent to give a judgment; if the 
latter I must say that it is incorrect—very 
much so. In the first sentence shall 
should be used instead of will and the 
words “from it” should be omitted. In 
the second sentence “ though” should be 
omitted, and sent substituted for “ send.” 

Yours respectfully 


W. C. Bryant 
L. Schlesinger Esq.” 


New York. Dec. 5th 1872 


; BENJAMIN LEASE. 
University of Illinois. 


*Newberry Library, Chicago. I am indebted to 
Mr. Stanley Pargellis, Librarian, for permission 
to publish this letter. 


THE SOURCE OF THE HERO’S NAME 
IN THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELETTE, 
‘AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE 

OF AN HEIRESS’ 
\WHEN Thomas Hardy drastically cut his 
youthful novel to the size of a 


novelette, he changed the name of his hero. 
Will Strong of The Poor Man and the Lady 
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(1868) became Egbert Mayne of An Indis- 
cretion in the Life of an Heiress (1878). This 
was the young man, it will be remembered, 
who gave up school-teaching in Wessex on 
account of the wealthy squire and his wife’s 
objections to him as a suitor for their only 
daughter Geraldine, and who, while pursu- 
ing an architectural career in London to 
make himself her equal socially and 
economically, espoused the working-men’s 
cause in a speech in Trafalgar Square. 

It is the incident of Will’s speech in the 
novel, which is missing from the novelette, 
on which W. R. Rutland bases his observa- 
tion of the “ political tinge”’ of Hardy’s 
thought at this time. Hardy’s presence in 
London during these years (1862-1867), 
when the agitation for reform was at its 
height was important, as Harvey Curtis 
Webster has remarked. What has not been 
realized, however, is that the Reform League 
that roused the working classes to political 
consciousness had been organized by Marx 
and other working class leaders,” and that its 
headquarters were located on the ground 
floor rooms under Blomfield’s architectural 
offices, 8 Adelphi Terrace, where Hardy was 
employed.* 

One of these meetings sponsored by the 
Reform League was important in Hardy’s 
life not only for suggesting the incident of 
Will’s Trafalgar Square speed in the novel but 
also in supplying him with the name of his 
hero Egbert Mayne in the novelette. This was 
the meeting scheduled for July 23, 1866, in 
Hyde Park, about a fortnight after the Con- 
servatives had taken office, in protest 
against Parliament’s rejection of Lord 
Russell’s moderate reform bill of 1866, and 
the most memorable of a series of later 
meetings throughout England that forced a 
Tory Parliament into passing the more 
radical Reform Bill of 1867. The Police 
Commissioner, whose name was Sir Richard 
Mayne, acting under instructions from the 
Home Secretary Spencer Walpole, issued an 
order that was advertised in the Times pro- 
hibiting the meeting. The matter is referred 
to in a letter of John Bright, originator of 
the phrase “Household suffrage,” to 
Edmund Beales, barrister-president of the 
Reform League, dated July 2, 1866: 


*Thomas Hardy: A Study of his Writings and 
Backgrounds, p. 126. 
? Karl Marx, Letters to Ku pg: 33. 
&’ E. Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 
p. 49. 
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I see that the chief of the metropolitan 
police force has announced his intention 
to prevent the holding of the meeting. It 
appears from this that the people may 
meet in the parks for every purpose but 
that which ought to be most important 
and most dear to them. To meet in the 
street is inconvenient, and to meet in the 
parks is unlawful—this is the theory of the 
police authorities of the metropolis. You 
have asserted your right to meet in Prim- 
rose Hill and in Trafalgar Square. I hope 
after Monday next no one will doubt your 
right to meet in Hyde Park. If a public 
meeting in a public park is denied you, 
and millions of intelligent and honest men 
are denied the franchise, on what founda- 
tion does our liberty rest—is there in the 
country any liberty but the toleration of 
the ruling classes? This is a serious ques- 
tion, but it is necessary to ask it, and some 
answer must be given to it.* 

The answer was to hold the meeting. It 
is interesting to note that John Stuart Mill, 
whose candidature speech Hardy heard in 
Covent Garden in 1865, and whose essay On 
Liberty (1859) he knew almost by heart, 
endeavoured to persuade the League to 
change the meeting place on the grounds 
that Mayne’s prohibition of it in Hyde Park 
would produce a collision with the police. 
According to Mill, he succeeded in convinc- 
ing the officers of the League with his argu- 
ment, but not the rank and file of its mem- 
bers who insisted on their right of assem- 
blage in Hyde Park. The streets of the 
metropolis in those days, according to 
Spencer Walpole, were “sacred to the pur- 
poses of ordinary traffice,’” and Hyde Park 
was the specially “ consecrated ” playground 
of upper class society. ‘To the children of 
fashion, it seemed intolerable that the chil- 
dren of toil should invade their special 
domain for the purpose of proclaiming their 
own faith in democratic principles, and of 
giving Dives an inconvenient proof of the 
power and aspirations of Lazarus.’ 

Lazarus, however, chose to inconvenience 
Dives. The people gathered in Trafalgar 
Square, a multitudinous crowd, and with 
bands and banners, marched in orderly pro- 
cession to the Park. Finding the entrance 
closed, they withdrew on instructions from 

* Diaries of John Bright, ed., R. A. J. Walling, 
pp. 360-361. 

*Spencer Walpole, The History of Twenty-five 
Years, II (1865-1870) pp. 170-171. 
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their president Edmund Beales and held q 
protest meeting against the government's 
action in Trafalgar Square. The restless 
crowd which remained at the Park broke 
through the guard railings—or they ¢ol. 
lapsed from the inadequacy of their cop. 
struction—and surged inside. Skirmishi 
ensued between the constabulary and the 
populace, some injuries resulted, but no 
deaths occurred. 

The Times in its editorial on the following 
day (July 24, 1866) described the gathering 
as a display of force for intimidating the 
legislative and ruling classes, and declared 
that besides being “ useless for political dis. 
cussion,” it constituted “a serious danger to 
the public peace.” The Reformers, on the 
other hand, declared that the Ministry by 
conspiring with the police to prevent a 
peaceable meeting of the working classes 
where they might complain of their exclu- 
sion from the suffrage, “ had shown that it 
possessed all the old spirit of Toryism and 
distrust of the people,” and “ had forfeited 
all claims to confidence and support of the 
country.” Police Commissioner Mayne 
came in for criticism from both sides. It 
should be said that he was a septuagenarian. 

In view of the juxtaposition of dates and 
names there is little doubt about the source 
of Hardy’s name for his hero in An Indis- 
cretion in the Life of an Heiress being Police 
Commissioner Mayne’s. There is a Mayne 
down in Wessex, but Hardy never named his 
characters after places, as Carl J. Weber's 
study of the nomenclature of his 
novels has shown.* He often employed the 
actual names of places and persons, how- 
ever. Naturally the hero of the mutilated 
version of a twice-rejected novel could not 
have the same name as that of the original. 
Hardy has left no explanation of the change 
in name, and none is necessary. It is but 
another example of Hardy’s sense of irony 
in keeping with such titles of his prose as 
Life’s Little Ironies (1894) and of his poetry 
as Time’s Laughingstocks (1909) and Satires 
of Circumstance (1914). The first name of 
the hero of An Indiscretion, it should be 
noted was Egbert, which as Hardy knew, 
and students of English history know, was 
the name of a king of Wessex (d. 839?), 
whose display of arms on the frontiers of 
Northumbria exacted homage from his 

*** A Note on the Manuscript Names of Hardy's 


Characters,” Review of English Studies, X (Ot. 
1934) pp. 456-459. 
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enemies and permitted him to retire without 
a battle.” G. W. SHERMAN. 
'M, Guizot, Popular History of England, Vol. I, 
p. 40. 
“GHAZI POWER ” 
Frank Le Poer Power in “ Finnegans Wake ” 


DURING the “star-chamber quiry,”? or 
seance, which the four old men in 
Finnegans Wake hold over the body of 
Yawn, the four speak more or less in turn 
while various changing characters reply 
through Yawn who is acting as the medium. 
This has already been foretold by Shaun in 
the previous chapter. “There’s a strong 
tendency to put it mildly by making me the 
medium. I feel spirts [=spirits?] of itchery 
outching from all over me.”? One of the 
spirits lets out a sudden cry: “ Water, water, 
darty water "* and is identified by the Ulster 
old man, Matthew, from that and the word 
“Bushmillah ” as Ghazi Power: 

“How would you like to hear yur right 
name now, Ghazi Power, my tristy minstrel, 
if yur not freckoned of frank comment? 

—Not afrightened of Frank Annybody’s 
gaspower or ill-conditioned ulcers neither.” 

The Frank, or “ Ghazi,” Power referred to 
was well-known in Dublin as a returned 
traveller and teller of tall tales before he 
was out of his teens. He had already been 
a press-correspondent in Bulgaria and 
claimed to have rallied a Turkish cavalry 
charge at the Battle of Plevna with the 
appropriate cry of “ Huroo for Dublin! ”— 
a cry which had a remarkably inspiring 
eflect on them. Indeed Power thought he 
“heard something uncommonly like it being 
repeated all over the sanguinary battlefield,” 
while he, himself—so he said—repulsed five 
burly Cossacks, cutting off one’s head with 
asword so astonishingly sharp that he “ had 
the satisfaction of seeing the lower part of 
his beard float away on the breeze.” When 
he returned from the charge he was met by 
the entire Turkish army shouting “ Ghazi! 
Ghazi!” while their massed bands played 
“The Wearing of the Green.” Ghazi, he 
would then explain, meant “ brave,” and 
Ghazi became his nick-name for a while in 
Dublin—until he had told his story rather 
often when the cynical citizens altered it 
‘lightly to the less complimentary word 

Gassy.” 

Fin 

rad Wake, p. 475, 1. 19. 


"p. $21, 1. 19. 
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This gave James Joyce another example 
of a phenomenon which always intrigued 
him—how a very slight alteration in the 
letters of a word could drastically alter its 
meaning. Power was very well known in 
Dublin in the eighties, and it may be be- 
cause of his story that Plevna figures in 
Ulysses. He occurs several times in 
Finnegans Wake: “ blessed be the bones! — 
the ghazi, power of his sword ”* must refer 
to the way in which he trimmed the Cos- 
sack’s beard. He shot one, too, and this 
appears in “ How Buccleuch shot the rosing 
girnirelles. A ballet of Gasty Power.’ 
Here his other nick-name is suggested while 
he is, for some reason identified with the 
Buckley who shot the Russian General and 
is a mysterious figure in Finnegans Wake. 
The original Ghazi had “a power of 
skimiskes ”* if that means, as I think it does, 
“a large number of skirmishes, or odd 
adventures. 

Perhaps his most remarkable achievement 
was when he almost succeeded in hoaxing 
that unsmiling person Parnell by telling him 
that the people of Dublin had risen in armed 
rebellion and could only be restrained by 
prompt action on Parnell’s part. In support 
of his story he offered a chance tear in his 
trouser leg and a red swelling below it which 
he claimed had been caused by a bullet 
wound. Parnell was completely convinced 
and rushed along with Power to tell the 
story to the Lord Mayor of Dublin. But 
the Lord Mayor, who was also the proprietor 
of the Freeman’s Journal, was Power’s 
employer, and knowing his man he insisted 
on having the leg examined. The “ wound ” 
was found to be a blind boil. It is probably 
Joyce’s source—modified to bring in the 
Irish province—for “ ill-conditioned ulcers.” 
But the joke for the moment went no 
farther. Power did. He seems to have 
found it necessary to leave Ireland and went 
with O’Donovan to Khartoum where he 
became, after O’Donovan’s death the special 
correspondent for the Times. 

A lengthy account of his experiences in 
the Sudan is given in the History of The 
Times, vol. III, pp. 20-41, where his portrait 
and a photograph of his handwriting may 
be found, but there is no indication of his 
fondness for jokes—particularly of the prac- 


* 56, 1. 10. 
‘FW. p. 346, I. 19. 
*FW. p. 347, 1. 5. 
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tical kind. Power’s real personality is shown 
better in the Letters From Khartoum, a 
collection of letters written to his family, 
which was published by his brother shortly 
after his death. He was a delightful corre- 
spondent and the letters are amusing in 
themselves apart from any light they shed 
on the situation in Khartoum. 

The abolition of slavery was the great 
problem in Africa at that time and Power 
bought a small Dinka boy with the idea of 
freeing him as he was “ fearfully beaten by 
his master.” But in his next letter Power 
writes “ the little wretch has come and asked 
me to let him be my slave as then he would 
have no anxiety as to how he could get his 
food .. . he is eight years old .. . I have 
taken him on and given him an old flannel 
shirt . . . his only garment when on his 
feet, but by standing on his head ten- 
minutely he returns to his original full-dress 
nakedness. I am often mean enough to 
remind him that he cost me the price of a 
small loaf of sugar and it is whiter than 
he is, but he winks and puts in his ‘ Mafi 
min sukerich ’ (but not so sweet).” 

Power set out on the ill-fated expedition 
with Hicks and describes how their usual 
drinking water was “a rich, opaque, coffee- 
colour, but water in a desert pool is not even 
liquid mud, and must be bailed in blobs 
like custard.” Here we have the source of 
Joyce’s ““ Water, water, darty water ” for the 
water was in a way beneficial to Power who 
caught dysentery and had to be taken back 
to Khartoum where he was still lying 
dangerously when Hicks Pasha and all his 
men were wiped out by the Mahdi. His 
letters home contain accounts of his odd 
household and, while a good deal is said 
about his cook who was a reformed Niam- 
Niam cannibal, they centre mainly on the 
exploits of a Dinka boy. There seems to 
be a reference to this in Finnegans Wake: 
““gaasy pure, flesh and blood games . 
same as all piccaninnies play all day.”’ 

Being the only suitable British subject left 
alive in Khartoum Power was asked by Sir 
Evelyn Baring to take over the duties of 
Consul. So it was as Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative that Power welcomed Gordon to 
Khartoum, providing him on his arrival with 
a turkey dinner which had been put into the 
oven by the cook at the moment when the 
Dinka boy on the roof declared that the 


*FW. p. 175, 1. 31. 
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relief expedition was in sight. But there Was 
no hope of saving Khartoum with the forces 
available. Power described the native troops 
as “not worth the ammunition they throw 
away.” In one letter home he complained 
of being disturbed by a sentry shrieking in 
his sleep because of the night-mare which he 
always had when on duty at night. “We 
don’t object to the sentinel sleeping soundly 
(like all the rest) but he ought not to raise 
all one side of the town with the only dream 
he has got in stock.” 

But when the news reached Dublin that 
Frank Power was an Acting Consul the Irish 
put their own interpretation on it. This js 
given by F. M. Bussey in his book Irish 
Conspiracies which also contains the fullest 
and funniest account of Power’s adventures 
at the Battle of Plevna. Bussey says, “ Find- 
ing himself the only British subject left alive 
in Khartoum he appointed himself Consul, 
and was supported in this afterwards by 
Gladstone on the grounds that as a British 
subject he was entitled to consular protec- 
tion, and as the only British subject there 
he was entitled to appoint himself.” 

But Frank Power’s term of office was 
short. Gordon advised him to leave Khar- 
toum, where he could do no more good, by 
means of the steamship Abbas. Power com- 
plied but unfortunately the ship struck a 
rock on its voyage down the Nile. Those 
on board were enticed ashore where Power 
was instantly killed and his body thrown 
into the water. “Eheu for gassies!” says 
Joyce,* combining in one phrase Eheu 
fugaces and Alas for Frank Power. 


J. S. ATHERTON. 
* FW. p. 58, 1. 18. 


THE “MUSICAL FORM” OF 
YEATS’S “BYZANTIUM ” 


MARGARET E. ATKINSON has dis- 
cussed the way in which some German 

essays, plays, and long poems, in the Roman- 
tic era, exhibit an organic unity of a type 
analogous to that of a work of music.’ Helen 
Gardiner analyses quasi-musical aspects of 
the structure of T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets.’ 
Yeats’s “ Byzantium,”*® of which Professor 

* Margaret E. Atkinson, ‘ Musical Form in Some 
Romantic Writings, Modern Language Review, 
xliv (1949), pp, 218-227. 

? Helen Gardiner, The Art of T. S. Eliot, London, 
Cresset Press, 1949, chap. ii, Pp. 36-56. 

* The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats, London, 
Macmillan, 1950. 
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AN. Jeffares’s exegesis will suffice for a 
pasis, possesses a similarly “* musical ” unity. 
The musical relation of its five stanzas 
may be expressed as AB A* B* X, where 
Xis a finale combining motives and themes 
fom all stanzas. In stanza I a starlit or 
moonlit work of art—the dome disdains the 
complexities of life. This theme is repeated 
in a modified form by stanza III, where 
another work of art—the golden bird—on 
its star-lit [sic] golden bough, moon- 
embittered, scorns the complexities of life. 
In stanza II a “ shade” returns to earth and 
is called death-in-life and life-in-death; this 
is developed in stanza IV where blood- 
begotten spirits come to the forum to be 
purged of their dross, by flames dying into 
a dance. 

Stanza V introduces a new motive—the 
dolphin; brings in the forum of stanza IV 
(as the “ dancing floor”); and suggests all 
the previous stanzas by crowding in words 
from all of them. From stanza I come the 
words: images, Emperor, gong, moon, com- 
plexities, fury, mire. From stanza II, again, 
comes image. From III come: golden, 
moon (again), (em)bitter(ed), complexities 
(again), mire (again), and blood. From IV 
come: Emperor, begotten (as “ beget”), 
blood (again), spirits, complexities (again), 
fury (again), dance (as “‘ dancing ”’). 

Other significances of these elaborate ver- 
bal echoes have been discussed elsewhere by 
the present writer, together with those of the 
sound-patterns.® It is, however, worth here 
remarking on certain sound-echoes which 
support the A B A* B* pattern of stanzas 
LIV. The form A/A* is partly marked by 
k- or g-alliteration, particularly in line 4 of 
the relevant stanzas: “After great cathedral 
gong” and “Can like the cocks of Hades 
crow”; and by ah-assonances: are, after, 
starlit, and planted, star-lit. The form B/B*, 
on the other hand, is notable for echoes in 
b-, in f-, and in “short” 0: thus, we have 
in stanza Il, before, floats, for, bobbin, 
bound, cloth, breath and breathless, and the 
F in life; while in IV we have flit, flames, 
faggot, feeds, begotten, and fury. 


Davip I. MAsson. 
The University, 
Liverpool. 


“A. N. Jeffares, in his ‘The Byzantine Poems 
of W. B. Yeats,’ Review of English Studies, xxii 
(1946), pp. 49-52. 

D. I. Masson, ‘ Word and Sound in Yeats’ “ By- 
antium,”’ E L H, xx (1953), pp. 136-160. 
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b ] + 
Readers’ Queries 
MACKFORD SURNAMES 
ARY PHILLIPS’S interesting reply 


(cxcviii. p. 221) concerning the unusual 
name of Mackelcan prompts me in inquire 
whether she or any other reader has come 
across the rather uncommon name of Mack- 
ford. I have found it during the 18th cen- 
tury at Newcastle-upon-Tyne and at Bothal 
and Hebburn, co. Northumberland. The 
family of the name at Newcastle may be 
connected with those of Bothal and Heb- 
burn but the references which follow do 
not show how. The evidence of the parish 
registers of Bothal and Hebburn seems to 
indicate that Mackford is a variant of the 
old name of Mackworth and it would be 
interesting to know whether any reader has 
other evidence which confirms this. 


I. Mackworth, Mackwort, Mackforth, 
Mackford of Bothal & Hebburn (Durham 
and Northumberland Parish Register 
Society, vols. 5a & 5b). 

20 Feb. 1704. Marriage at Hebburn: 

Luke Mackforth & Elizabeth d. of —— 
Hedley of Earsdon. 
Luke M. (Luke is a family name, q.v., 
post) was perhaps brother of John 
Mackworth of Earsdon who m. Margre 
d. of —— Hedley at Hebburn, 12 Feb. 
1709 and by whom he had issue bapt. 
at Hebburn as follows: 

13 Aug. 1710. Janne d. of John Mackwort 
of Earsdon. 

3 Sept. 1713. Elizabeth d. of —— Mack- 
worth of —— (but perhaps d. of Luke 
& Elizabeth Mackforth above?) 

8 Sept. 1715. Margrit & Sara ds. of John 
Mackworth of Earsdon. 

(12-13 Dec. 1715. Sara & Margrit ds. of 
John Mackwort of Earsdon buried at 
Hebburn.) 

27 Dec. 1716. Luke s. of John Mack- 
worth of Earsdon. 

1 Jan. 1718. John s. of John Mackworth 
of Earsdon. 

22 Jun. 1721. Margry d. John Mackworth 
of Earsdon. 

Luke Mackworth (bapt. 1716) probably 
married Ann d. of —— buried at Heb- 
burn 28 Sept. 1737 as Ann w. of Luke 
Mackford of Earsdon by whom he had 
issue Ann bapt. at Hebburn 28 Sept. 
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1737 as Ann d. of Luke Mackford of 
Earsdon and there buried 5 Aug. 1739 
as Ann d. of Luke Mackworth of Trit- 
lington. This Luke Mackworth or 
Mackford probably married as _ his 
second wife Phillis d. of Bates 
marr. at Hebburn 16 Nov. 1738 by 
whom he had issue bapt. at Hebburn as 
the children of Luke Mackford of Trit- 
lington as follows (the name by this time 
seems to have hardened into Mack- 
ford): 

27 Sept. 1739. Luke Mackford. 

31 Dec. 1741. Elizabeth Mackford; buried 
at Hebburn as Elizabeth Mackford, 
Tritlington, 10 Jan. 1743? 

4 Aug. 1743. Ann Mackford; identical 
with Ann bur. at Bothal 1757? See 
below. 

15 Sept. 1745. George Mackford; bur. at 
Hebburn 12 Jan. 1745. 

24 May 1747. William Mackford; bur. at 
Hebburn 29 May 1747. 

John, another son of Luke Mackford, 
was bur. at Hebburn 20 Apr. 1742; and 
his brother Thomas was bur. there 19 
Apr. 1748. 

Luke Mackworth or Mackford of Ears- 
don and Tritlington the father of the 
above children may have been identical 
with the Luke Mackford of Old Moor 
who had issue bapt. at Bothal as 
follows: 

21 Feb. 1750. Phillis Mackford. 

24 Apr. 1753. John Mackford. 

7 Aug. 1755. Isabel Mackford. 

10 Nov. 1757. Mary Mackford. 

8 Nov. 1761. Luke Mackford. 

Ann, another daughter of Luke Mack- 
ford of Old Moor, was bur. at Bothal 
1 Aug. 1757. 


Il. Mackford of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Register of Freemen of Newcastle, New- 
castle u/T. Record Series, vol. vi, and 
other evidences penes me). 


William Mackford, born at ——, Cooper 
and Freeman of Newcastle 1740; was 
father of 

William Mackford, born c. 1757, admitted 
a Freeman 27 April 1778 & so sworn 
12 Sept. 1780; buried St. Andrew’s, 
N’castle 8 Feb. 1828 aged 71 (perhaps 
late the husband of Margaret d. of —— 
born c. 1755 bur. at St. Andrew’s 23 
- 1828 aged 73), and younger brother 
o 





Thomas Mackford, born c. 1754, admitted 
a Freeman 24 Apr. & so sworn 15 May 
1775; built and gave his name to Mack. 
ford’s Entry, par. of St. Andrew 
Newcastle; by 1824 had had built Rig 
ley Place, N’castle, and was living a 
No. 10; in 1827 was of 3, Ridley Place, 
Gentleman (D’ham & Northumberlané 
Directory); father of 

Thomas Mackford, born c. 1798, witnes 
at his sister’s wedding 1821, buried x 
St. Andrew’s 4 Jan. 1830 aged 32 
brother of 

Margaret Mackford, born c. 1801, marr. 
by licence at St. Andrew’s 31 Oct. 182) 
to James Lownds of St. John’s, Chester 
and 6, Ridley Place afsd. who died 1864 
aged 68 having had with other issue 
two sons: 

(1) Thomas Mackford Lownds (1827. 
1892), M.D.(Edin.), L.R.C.S., Surgeon, 
Indian Medical Service; marr. Catherine 
d. of Rev. Charles Robert Gayer (see 
“ History of the Gayer Family,” by A.B 
Gayer, Q.C.) by whom he had issue two 
daus. and seven sons of whom may kk 
mentioned Charles James Lownd 
(1863-1925), B.A.(Cantab.), Resident 
Medical Officer, Frere Hospital, East 
London, South Africa who marr. twice 
and besides issue by his first wife had 
by his second wife one son Charles Des- 
mond Lownds b. 1915 of East London, 
S.A., M.P.S., now living married with 
issue. 

(2) James Richard Lownds (1833-1916), 
M.R.C.S., Lic. Soc. Apoth., of Dene 
House, Walker o/Tyne; marr. at Leeds 
1857 Susanna d. of Edward Halliley of 
Leeds, Woolstapler (born at Dewsbury, 
Yorks, 1801, sixth in descent from John 
Halliley of Earlsheaton & Dewsbury, 
Yeoman, and his wife Isabella marr. at 
Dewsbury 1 Jul. 1840 sister and heir of 
Thomas Akeroyd of Earlsheaton, Yeo- 
man, who was possibly fourth or fifth 
in descent from Richard Akeroyd of 
Halifax said to be living temp. Hen VI 
(see Harl. Soc. vol. 98, pp. 2-3)). By 
Susanna, James Richard Lownds had 
with other issue two sons: 

(i) James Richard Lownds (1861-1943), 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. etc.; marr. Martha 
d. of Charles Holloway Reed, of Sut- 
derland, Ironmaster, and had issue two 
daus. of whom the younger marr. Philip 
Sidney Woolf son of Sidney Woolf QC 
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and has issue now living Marjery and 
Marie, both B.M., B.Ch. (Oxon). 

(ii) Charles Edward Lownds (1863-1932), 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. etc.; marr. Annie d. 
of John Dodd of Catcleugh, N’berland 
(g'grandson of Simon Dodd of the Steel, 
Bellingham, N’berland, b. 1724, for 
whom see Hodgson’s Hist. N’berland, 
vol. 1) and by her had issue an only 
d. & h. Violet Mary marr. 1912 Alexan- 
der Caxton Cole (died 1921) whose only 
d. & h. Barbara is now living married 


with issue. A. CoLin COLE. 


LT.-COL. JOHN DELAP HALLIDAY.— 
In the obituary notice in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ of John Delap Halliday 
who died on 4th June 1794, it is stated that 
“he was well-known throughout the king- 
dom for his theatrical talents, which he fre- 
quently displayed for charitable purposes, 
and to his friends for his convivial talents, 
which he possessed in an uncommon degree.” 
| would be grateful for any references, con- 
temporary or otherwise, concerning Colonel 
Halliday’s performances. 

Colonel Halliday was the elder son of 
John Halliday, 4th laird of Castledykes or 
Castlemains, Kirkcudbright, who was the 
proprietor of large sugar estates in Antigua 
and St. Kitts. He was born on 29th Sept. 
1749, and was educated at Eton. He was 
Ensign, Coldstream Guards in 1769, later 
serving, inter alia, with the 93rd, 87th and 
104th Foot Regiments, and finally promoted 
to Lieut. Colonel in the 79th Foot (Royal 
Liverpool Volunteers) three months before 
his death. He eloped to Gretna Green with 
Lady Jane Tollemache, sister of the Earl of 
Dysart, whom he married on 23rd Oct. 1770. 
Their home of the Leasowes, near Hales- 
own, had been the residence of the poet 
Shenstone, and his landscape garden had 
become celebrated. They also had a house 
in Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square. 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


STER (LUCY or SOPHIE) GAD (other- 
wise BERNARD or DEMEIER).—Is 
anything known of Ester Gad who was born 
in Breslau about 1770 or her descendants or 
telatives? Her first husband was a Bernard 
whom she married in Breslau and by whom 
the had two children. After their divorce 
the married, about 1802 in Berlin, a Dr. 
Wilhelm Friedrich Demeier who was later 
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physician to the Duke of Sussex, a son of 


George III. They later removed to London 
and lived in Dover Street, Piccadilly, where 
Dr. Demeier died on the 20th of April 1815. 
She was an authoress and wrote under the 
name Ester Gad or Ester Bernard. In Ger- 
many Ester Gad was friendly with Jean Paul 
Richter and in London is said to have been 
also more or less friendly with Sir Walter 
Scott and Byron. Lucy Demeier is supposed 
to have died in 1820. 


ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


5 DON PACIFICO.’—According to different 

versions furnished by himself, David 
Pacifico (Palmerston’s famous Don) was 
born in Gibraltar or in Oran in Algeria, in 
the year 1784 or 1789. He further claimed 
that his family had enjoyed British citizen- 
ship since about 1750, his grandfather hav- 
ing been born in London. Can any reader 
give any information regarding his parentage 
or near relatives? It is known that he left 
two daughters, the younger of whom married 
her cousin, Abraham Hassan, whose name is 
borne by a well-known Gibraltar Jewish 
family. Abraham’s mother may have been 
a Pacifico or David Pacifico’s wife may have 
been a Hassan. There was a contemporary 
of Pacifico, Dr. Emanuel Pacifico, 
apparently born in London and living there 
during David’s lifetime. Emanuel Pacifico 
who has been described as a son or brother 
of the “ Don” was a son of Asser Pacifico, 
but neither of these relationships is possible. 
Asser died several years before the birth of 
David. Emanuel was at least eighteen years 
the elder. According to The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Emanuel Pacifico died on August 
19, 1851, and David on April 12, 1854. 


ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


NOovA SCOTIA BARONETS. — “ As 

measures are taking in London which 
may materially affect their interests in the 
estates granted to them in Nova Scotia,” 
states an advertisement in the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant in 1783, “a meeting of the 
Baronets, and of those who are in right of 
their grants of lands, is desired at Fortune’s 
Tavern at Edinburgh on Tuesday Ist July 
next at 2 o’clock.” Later in the same year, 
the Edinburgh Advertiser announced: “ The 
Baronets of Nova Scotia, or those who have 
rights as their representatives to lands in that 
province, are requested to meet at Fortune’s 
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Tavern, Ist October at 12 o’clock, when a 
memorial to the Lords of the Treasury will 
be submitted to their consideration.” These 
advertisements are said to have been inserted 
by Sir William Forbes (Banks, Baronia 
Anglica Concentrata, ii 240). 

The meetings probably had some connec- 
tion with an Order in Council published in 
the London Gazette (quoted Scots Maga- 
zine, xlv 389, of 26 July, 1783, by which 
George III revoked and made void all Orders 
made for the grant of lands in Nova Scotia 
bearing date prior to 1 January, 1774, which 
had not yet been carried into execution. 

Is anything known about the proceedings 
or results of these meetings? Is it known 
whether the holder of the Munro of Foulis 
baronetcy (created 1634) took any part in 
them or in the proceedings taken between 
1835 and 1842 in connection with lands in 
Nova Scotia and other rights? 


R. W. Munro. 


GYLVESTER ANDREWS.—I should be 
very grateful if any reader could help 

me to establish the place of burial of Sylves- 
ter Andrews, who died probably about the 
middle of the eighteenth century—perhaps 
in the Slough area—and whose epitaph, be- 
ginning with the lines: 

Underneath this stone lies honoured Syl 

Who died, though much against his will; 
was still extant in 1833. 


J. S. G. SIMMONS. 
Taylor Institution, 
Oxford. 


AYLORS’ YARDS.—In cataloguing a 
number of documents belonging to the 
cathedral library of Hereford I came across 
a lease from the Vicars Choral to Johan 
Bysley of a house in the King’s Ditch (now 
King Street) in which all the measurements 
are given in ‘taylors’ yards. After catalogu- 
ing many hundreds of leases this is the only 
time this style of measurement has been seen. 
Is it not unusual? The date of the lease is 


1561. F. C. MorGan. 


[Tailors’ yard (37 inches) is another name 
for cloth yard. 1547 in Willis & Clark, 
Cambridge. Taylors yardes from the northe 
ende of the old Brewhouse! also in Hall’s 
Chronicle [1548].—Eb.] 
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BROADSIDES.—Can any readers giv 
information about broadsides or casy,| 
printing of a similar nature to those execute 
by the York printer Thomas Gent? During 
the frost of 1739-40 he set up a press on the 
River Ouse, and, according to a footnote 
on p. 201 of Robert Davies’ Memoir of th 
York Press (1868), a broadside printed g 
that time was in the collection of Mr. Sumne 
of Woodmansey near Beverley. The Minster 
Library now has the other broadside to 
which reference is made in the footnote. 
Gent is also said to have written a ballad 
about Eugene Aram, the Knaresborough 
schoolmaster, but it is doubtful whether this 
was ever printed. Any information about 
this would be welcome. 


ELIZABETH BRUNSKILL, B.A. 
York Minster Library. 


FOUNDATION STONES.—I seem to 

have read somewhere that in the second 
half of the eighteenth century and in the 
first half of the nineteenth century the 
foundation stone of a building, especially 
of a place of worship, was actually the first 
stone placed in the cavity of the site, upon 
which the building was to be erected, and 
that a brass plate bearing an inscription re- 
cording the laying of the foundation was 
plastered on this first stone. 

I shall be grateful if you can refer m 
to any printed sources of information which 
would be helpful to me in my researches 
into this matter. S. LEvy. 


'THIMBLE, A CHARACTER. —In 3 
review of Tortesa (a play by N. P. 
Willis) Poe, in August, 1845, said: 


The Count —— who here .. . acts very 
much as Thimble of old —— the knight 
. of the “scolding wife” —— main- 


tains that she [his daughter] is dead and 
shuts the door in her face. 
Who is “Thimble?” Brewer does not 


help. T. O. M. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader 
throw light on the authorship of 4 
sonnet beginning 


ri saaeaing solemnly as monks intone, Ms 
Their dark brows knit in proud abstracted sort, 


This is headed 
“ At Earl’s Court Exhibition 
To Alice Werner ” 
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and describes the Matabele Contingent there. 
Dr. Werner was a distinguished scholar and 
writer on African affairs who died in 1935. 
I should like to trace if the poem has ever 
been printed, and any known or conjectured 


author. © Tye LIBRARIAN, 
Royal Empire Society. 


GOURCES WANTED with full references 
to author, work, edition, volume and page 
for those works which may require such 
identification : 
“ab ipsis recessibus mentis ” 
Casaubon “speaking of one who had 
Commerce with Spirits, blames him, though 
he imagines him one of the best kind who 
dealt with them by way of command.” 
“Heroum filii noxae ” 
Dryden— 
The ladies sought around 
For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d 
from the ground, 
They squezz’d [sic] the juice; and cool- 
ing ointments made. 
§i nequeo placidas affari Caesaris aures, 
Saltem aliquis veniat, qui mihi dicat, abi.” 
“The wonderful creature! a woman of 
reason! 
Never grave out of pride, never gay out of 
season.” 
“They bore as heroes, but they felt as men.” 
from an “ old dialogue between a herdsman 
and a maiden going on pilgrimage to Wal- 
singham : 

“Now go thy ways, and God before.” 
“though Bedlam be in the road to Hogsden, 
itis out of the way of promotion.” 

“Sir Robert Cotton says, he would be con- 
tent that England should never have a better, 
provided it should never have a worse ” [king 
than James I] 
Voltaire “to the Empress ” 
“Le genereux Francois— 
Te combat & t’admire.” 
“Indiget somni vitae condimenti ” 
“Peccantes culpare cave, nam labimur 
omnes, 
Aut sumus, aut fuimus, vel postumus esse 
quod hic est.” 
“Errors flow upon the surface .. .” (Dryden) 
“primus inter pares ” 
Base ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois. 
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Replies 





JOHN SPARKE (cxcvi. 171, cxcviii. 278-9). 
—The ‘Gentleman Adventurers’ could 
not possibly be pirates. A pirate is a sea- 
robber, the equivalent afloat of a bandit 
ashore; whereas the ‘Gentleman Adven- 
turers’ were eminently honourable. 

A pirate was a felon; and even if born a 
gentleman would have forfeited his position 
as such. The modern habit of referring to 
Elizabethan seamen as ‘ pirates’ is the more 
incongruous in that England of that era was 
exceedingly severe to pirates; as Richard 
Hawkins emphasised to Don Beltran de 
Castro. 

The ‘ Observations’ of Hawkins have been 
in print since 1622, and reprinted three times 
(or oftener). Yet even Corbett in 1898 
alludes to Drake’s ‘pirate days,’ though 
Drake described himself as ‘called into 
action by Her Majesty.’ Actual pirates were 
not knighted but hanged. 

The ‘pirate’ fallacy was uprooted in 
Tenison’s Elizabethan England .. .‘ In Rela- 
tion to all Foreign Princes’ Vols. I to X 
(1933-53); and especially Vol. IX (1950), in 
which we are given in facsimile two protests 
by Don Beltran de Castro against his captive 
Hawkins being alluded to as a corsario by 
the Council of State. 

Among Admiralty MSS are a great num- 
ber of unpublished records of how the actual 
pirates were arrested and their unlawful 
gains confiscated. As vicarious atonement 
for calling responsible seamen ‘pirates’ 
some enterprising antiquary might be per- 
suaded to compile a genuine History of 
Piracy 1558-1603, drawing upon the wealth 
of neglected MSS which would reveal the 
sober facts. NAUTICUS. 


INKS WITH SHAKESPEARE, XI 
(cxcviii. 280).—There is one mistake 
for which I am entirely to blame: 
Margaret Maynard’s first husband was 
named Chapman and by him she had a son 
Edmond. Her third husband Sir Robert 
Clarke, in his will leaves to this Edmond 
Chapman his leases in Southwark which he 
states he had by marriage with Edmond’s 
mother. Margaret’s second wedding took 
place at St. Dionis Backchurch and the entry 
in the register reads: 


“ 15/Sept/ 1587-8, Sir Edward Osborne of 
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this parish, and Margaret Chapman of 
St. Olaves Southwark.” 


Unfortunately I gave the date of this 
marriage in the table as 1598, instead of 


1588. H. A. SHIELD. 


DANIEL HAYES (cxcviii. 243).—D. J. 

O’Donoghue’s The Poets of Ireland 
1912 contains the following information. 
Publications: An Epistle to C. Churchill 
London 1761 4to; The Works in Verse of 
D.H., London 1769 12mo; second edition, 
with additions, Limerick 1785 12mo. The 
address to the satirist Churchill, is a satire 
on that author. Hayes was born in Limerick 
in or about 1733 and was educated there, 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
does not seem to have graduated. He 
entered the Middle Temple, London but 
whether he studied law is doubtful. He was 
certainly a heavy drinker, as Croker, in his 
“Popular Songs of Ireland” indicates. He 
died in Kensington, London on July 20 1767 
aged 34, and was buried in the south aisle 
of St. Mary’s Church, Limerick. 

In my copy of O’Donoghue which for- 
merly belonged to Seamus O Casaide the 
Gaelic scholar against the above he (O 
Casaide) has written “Daniel Hayes [Hays] 
son of Patrick (armiger) born Limerick 
entered T.C.D. Dec 1% 1751 aet. 15; see 
Lenihan’s Limerick p. 351 (Limerick: Its 
History & Antiquities by Maurice Lenihan 


Dublin 1866]. WALTER ARMYTAGE. 


GENERAL WILLIAM LOFTUS (cxcviii. 

314)—The following, from Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 1846.1.756, seems to refer 
to the above, who is descended from Edward 
Loftus, of Swineshead, Yorks., a common 
ancestor of the Marquess of Ely (See 
Burke’s Peerage) 


“William Loftus, esq. of Wimpole 
Street, London, and of Kilbride, co. Wick- 
low, a General officer in the army, Colonel 
of the 2nd Dragoon-guards, and 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, be- 
came, on the decease of Edward Loftus, 
esq., of Anneville, in 1824, the male 
Representative of the Loftus family of 
Swineshead, co. York, and of the kingdom 
of Ireland. Previous to the Union, the 
General sat in the Irish parliament for 
Bannow, and in the English from 1796 
to 1818 successively, for the boroughs of 
Great Yarmouth and Tamworth. 
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He married, Ist. 18 Feb. 1778, Margaret, 
dau. of Mackerell King, esq., of Lisson 
Hall, in the county of Dublin, and hag 
issue. (etc.) 

He married, 2nd. 7 May 1790, Elizabeth, 
dau. of George, Ist. Marquess Townshend, 
and left further issue (etc.) 

He d. 15 July 1831, and is buried a 
Raynham.” 

The descendants of his family are cop. 
tinued in the later editions of the Landed 
Gentry until 1937, under “ Loftus of Kil. 
bride, Oaklands, Woolland, etc.” 


R. C. Gate. 


NATHANIEL LEE’S PORTRAIT (cxeviii, 
103).—Reference is made to the Garrick 
Club portrait. 
As Mr. McLeod rightly says, it cannot be 
a portrait of Nathaniel Lee by William Dob. 
son, as Dobson died before Lee was bom, 
He says “ why Dobson’s name was attached 
to the portrait remains inexplicable.” 
On grounds of style, the portrait is almost 
certainly by Dobson, and therefore the ques- 
tion arises why Lee’s name was attached to 
the picture, since it cannot be a portrait of 
him. The provenance of the Garrick 
picture Mr. McLeod fairly establishes as in 
Richard Cosway’s possession in 1791. It 
was sold in 1821, and must be the same 
picture as that recorded in “ Mr. Mathew’ 
gallery ” in 1833. This Collection was given 
to the Garrick Club. So the mistake about 
the subject dates back to the 18th century. 
Perhaps it can best be explained by saying 
that the subject looks much as Lee should 
have looked from what we knew of him 
Dobson knew many of the raffish characters 
that hung about Charles I’s Court at Oxford, 
and may well have been attracted to this 


unusual face. GYLES ISHAM. 
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"THE CUTTY SARK (12 S. X. 467).—The 

Cutty Sark Preservation Society has 
been registered as a limited company to take 
over the ownership of the clipper Cutty 


Sark. A. H. W. FYNMoRE. 


OFFEE HOUSES AND _IPSWICH 
(cxevii. 246).—At the time of the “45, 

“A Society at George’s Coffee-House it 
Ipswich, by John King” gave fifty pounds 
to the Guildhall Subscription, a fund raised 
in London for the relief and encouragemeat 
of his Majesty’s Forces employed in suppress 
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ing the rebellion.—S. Smith, “A List o 
Subscribers to the Veteran Scheme. . . .” 


London: 1748. 4. C. CarDEW-RENDLE. 


OHN MACKELCAN (cxcvii. 408, 481, 
} 503; cxeviii. 86, 220).—It appears by the 
Portsoken wardmote inquest minute book, 
(684-1798 (GLMR, MS 2649/1) that Mr. 
John Mackelcan [doubtlessly the merchant 
in Gravel Lane named at the last reference] 
was returned a common councilman, 1740- 
4; and that either he or a namesake, was 
one of the collectors of the ward lamp rate 


in 1741. H. C. CaRDEW-RENDLE. 


GKRIMSHAW OR SKRIMPSHAW 
(cxeviii. 313).—Both these names would 
seem to be forms of Scrimgeour, Skrimshire, 
etc, the meaning being related to scrimmage 
or skirmish, and ultimately to schirmen 
(Ger.) to fence or protect. 

It has also been used in the sense of a 
professional sword-player. R.C.G. 


(OLOUR SURNAMES (cxcviii. 268, 361). 

—Even in Welsh which has so few 
descriptive surnames Llwyd (anglicised as 
Lloyd)=grey is frequently found. 

Redman, Reddy and Reddish are not rare, 
but Blue, Yellow, etc., are, for obvious 
reasons. Even when they occur it is prob- 
able that they are corruptions of something 
quite different and have no real connection 
with the colour. Somewhere I have seen: 

Onderneath thys antient pew, 

Ye bodie lies of Samuel Blew. 

(His name was Black but that wouldn’t do.) 


T. RENDALL DAVIEs. 


HUERTA (Victoriano) (cxceviii. 314).— 
Mexican military officer and President. 
A full-blooded Yaqui Indian, he was born 
Dec. 23, 1854 at Colotlin, Jalisco, Mexico 
and died—apparently of illness—in the 
custody of U.S. authorities at Fort Bliss, near 
El Paso, Texas, on Jan. 13, 1916. He ruled 
a a dictator from Feb. 18, 1913 to July 15, 
1914, when he resigned. 
His biography is easy to find in the several 
rican encyclopaedias, but the following 
details have been seldom published and 
thence little known. 
A drunkard and scoundrel of the worst 
kind, Gen. Victoriano Huerta seized power 
in Mexico as a result of a base treason. 
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With the U.S. Ambassador, Henry Lane 
Wilson, he is generally considered as shar- 
ing the heavy responsibility of President 
Francisco I. Madero’s tragic death, on Feb. 
22, 1913. 

Having betrayed the cause of the latter 
by an agreement with the foes of Madero, 
whose previous confidence he gained (Pacto 
de la Ciudadela), Huerta rose to the presi- 
dency after a brief “ interim.” (45 minutes!) 
of Pedro Lascurain. Asked insistently by 
this incumbent to save at any cost the lives 
of Madero and his fellow prisoner, Vice- 
President José Maria Pino Sudrez, don Vic- 
toriano opened his shirt, detached some 
pious medals of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
set them in this right hand and made an 
oath, solemnly granting the request. But, 
four days later, on giving orders to transfer 
the unfortunate prisoners from a cell in the 
National Palace to the Penitentiary of the 
capital, talking with the commander of the 
bodyguards, he exclaimed: “ Ponga en esca- 
bech!” (Put them into pickle!) 

Soon afterward Madero and Pino Sudrez, 
while being conducted in a carriage, were 
coolly shot on the way by the escort in an 
alleged attempt to rescue the captives, and 
their bodies were discovered in a deserted 
street of Mexico City “ pickled” in their 
own blood! 

Today both men are termed Martires de 
la Patria (Martyrs of the Fatherland) in 
Mexican History, while Victoriano Huerta 
bears on his forehead an indelible blot... . 


M. H. 


‘CUNANI ’ (cxeviii. 313).—I have a clear 

recollection of reading, probably in a 
French newspaper soon after the event, that 
M. Brezet who had asked and obtained per- 
mission to fight in the French army had 
“fallen on the field of honour.” 

As I had seen him once or twice at fairly 
short range, and had read the ferocious 
attacks on him by Le Matin and other 
French journals, the sequel brought chasten- 
ing reflections to one who had only thought 
of him as a figure of fun. He certainly had 
a touch of Don Quixote in appearance. 


A. Burt. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES (cxcviii. 

308).—St. Mary Aldermary was blasted 
several times, but services were held con- 
tinuously in it. It has now been restored 
to its former great beauty. 
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May I add: St. James Garlickhythe was 
injured, but not much. It is in use now 
and has been for years. sipnry PANTON. 


Rector of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 


All Hallows, Lombard Street. Much of 
this has been removed to a new estate at 
Twickenham. 

St. Katherine Coleman stood in Fenchurch 
Street; there is a church of that name near 
White City, London. G. A. ToMLIN. 


HANGING LONDON (clxviii. 77).— 
The statue of Sir Robert Peel removed 
from the junction of Cheapside and New- 
gate Street has been re-erected in the church- 
yard of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. The Court 
of Common Council having sent back to 
committee a proposal to give the statue to 
the Metropolitan Police for re-erection out- 

side the new Peel House at Hendon. 

A. H. W. FyNMore. 


BEARS (cxcviii. 174)—I think the book 
SIMPLEX requires is Stories about 
Bears, Lilian Gask, London: Harrap, 1916. 


DUPLEX. 


AMES JOYCE: PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS (cxcviii. 173).—The recently 

published A Bibliography of James Joyce by 
J. J. Slocum and Herbert Cahoon contains 
answers to one question raised in my query. 
It is here stated that the Ulysses record was 
recorded at Paris in 1926 (not 1923) in an 
edition of only 30 copies, and that copies are 
now in the possession of Miss Harriet Starr 
Weaver of Oxford, Brimsley MacNamara, 
director of the National Gallery of Ireland, 
and Constantine P. Curran of Dublin. From 
other sources I am informed that the Ortho- 
logical Institute recording of ‘“ Anna Livia 
Plurabella”’ was made in 1929, and that 
Miss Sylvia Beach of Paris has a copy of the 
Ulysses record. R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, 

Providence, R.I. 


VICTORIAN CARD GAME: BACK- 

GAMMON (cxcviii. 174).—As a child 
I used to play backgammon with my 
brothers and sisters; that would be in the 
1890s. I can remember seeing my father 


play the game with a friend, but they did 
not take it very seriously. )4  Dopps. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY FROM Essgy 
SOURCES. Vol. I, 1550-1750, by A.C 
Edwards; Vol. II, 1750-1900, by A. FJ 
Brown. (Essex Record Office, County 
Hall, Chelmsford, 15s. each.) 

"THERE is an ever-widening interest in the 

study of local history, and we welcome 

these two volumes which illustrate the im. 

pact of national events on the lives of the 

people of one county. These books, contain. 
ing some six hundred extracts from archive 
in the Essex Record Office, are worthy com- 
panions to Tawney and Power, Lodge and 

Thornton, and other such ‘classics,’ but 

their application is wider, and they wil 

appeal to the general reader who wants a 

picture of everyday life and how it wa 

affected in town and country by happenings 
having a far-reaching political, social or 
economic significance. 

Both books are divided into sections with 
scholarly and concise introductions to each 
group of extracts: taking a few headings at 
random, we have such diverse subjects as the 
conflict with Spain, the work of the Eliz. 
bethan Justice of the Peace, the supply of 
labour, Essex farming, the scope of parish 
government, progress in medicine, women’s 
suffrage movements, and sports and pastimes. 
Although these two volumes are almost 
identical in format, the emphasis of that 
dealing with the earlier period is on the 
religious and political revolutions; the other 
dwells more on the economic changes of 
1750-1900 and their social consequences. A 
large public will be served by both books: 
there is the student who is anxious to get 
first-hand information of the effect of 
national changes on ordinary men and 
women, and there is the reader who wants to 
know how he can find out more about one 
or more aspects of life in his own county 
during any particular period. 

These books provide the key to both prob- 
lems. What has been done for Essex cat 
be done elsewhere, and it is only by an 
examination of several series of local 
archives that any reliable estimate of local 
conditions may be obtained. We have had 
in the past rather too many generalizations 
on causes and effects where history 8 
concerned, and here is information from 
virtually untapped sources for one counly 
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‘ving accounts by, and the reactions of, 
oe A "abe cianed those events and 
changes which, to us, are but facts in his- 
tory books. The extracts which Messrs. 
fdwards and Brown have so carefully 
glected are in themselves essentially human 
and entertaining as well as of indisputable 
value as historical evidence. Another ad- 
vantage of these books is their price; while 
inexpensive, they are attractively produced 
volumes averaging 215 pages each, well 
indexed, and strongly bound to ensure many 
years of good service. 


EDMUND PLOWDEN: MASTER 
TREASURER OF THE MIDDLE 
TEMPLE. (Obtainable from The Under 
Treasurer, Middle Temple, Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, London, E.C.4., 3s. 6d.) 

Tus Autumn Reading, given in the 

presence of Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth the Queen Mother on 12 November 

1952 by Mr. Richard O'Sullivan, Q.C., is a 

brilliant appreciation of Edmund Plowden, 

the builder of the Middle Temple Hall 

destroyed by enemy action in 1944. In 1949, 

the rebuilt Hall in all its glory became once 

more the hub of the professional life of this 

Honourable Society. 

The Plowdens of Shropshire are a family 
of great antiquity, and although Edmund 
had no degree, he entered upon the study of 
law and eventually became the ‘author of 
the first and the most perfect series of Re- 
ports that mark the modern time.’ Some 
account of life at the Inns of Court in Tudor 
days forms the background to this biographi- 
cal study of a great lawyer, advocate, and 
member of Parliament who, from 1561 to 
1570, was Treasurer of the Middle Temple. 
As Mr. O'Sullivan says, Plowden’s reputa- 
tion was so great that his name was 
embodied in proverbs. One of them, ‘ The 
case is altered, quoth Plowden’ passed into 
common use. Plowden, a staunch Roman 
Catholic, was often in difficulties and con- 
sulted by his co-religionists who found them- 
selves in trouble with the law; he was also 
deeply concerned about Mary Queen of 
Scots. After an eventful life, this great 
lawyer died in 1585 and was buried in the 
Temple Church. The high esteem in which 
he was held is aptly expressed by Camden 
who said that, in the learning of the laws of 
of England, Plowden was easily first, and 
in integrity of life among men of his own 
Profession was second to none. 
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In the absence of a full-length biography 
of this eminent man, the publication of this 
Lecture is all the more fortunate. It is a 
model of clarity, is illustrated with a photo- 
gravure of the Middle Temple Hall and, as 
a product of the Cambridge University 
Press, leaves nothing to be desired so far as 
physical presentation is concerned. 


MARRIAGE BONDS FOR THE DIOCESE 
OF BRISTOL, 1637-1700, transcribed by 
Denzil Hollis, edited by Elizabeth Ralph. 
(Bristol & Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, Records Section, The Council 
House, Bristol. 31s. 6d.) 


HIS first volume to be issued under the 
terms of the legacy of the late Mr. 
Alfred Bruce Robinson is an index of the 
marriage bonds in the Bristol Diocesan 
Registry up to 1700. Some 5,500 bonds are 
dealt with in this book which follows the 
normal form for such works, viz. names and 
residential parishes of the parties to the in- 
tended marriage, occupation of the bride- 
groom, names, parishes and occupations of 
the bondsmen, and the parish or parishes in 
which the licence would be valid. Thus 
there are over 20,000 personal names in the 
indexes which are, therefore, an invaluable 
source of information for genealogists. There 
is also a place-name index where, unfortu- 
nately, an incorrect headline appears on 
p. 389. The residential area of applicants 
for marriage licences covered by these bonds 
is the old diocese of Bristol as founded by 
Henry VIII, but it excludes the Arch- 
deaconry of Dorset. 

The book is well printed and bound, and 
we shall look forward to the next in the 
series—Gloucester Marriage Bonds, 1620- 
1700—and to those which will follow. Great, 
indeed, is the debt that the Bristol & Glouces- 
ter Archaeological Society and all seekers 
after information on family history owe to 
the generosity of Mr. Robinson, and it is 
hoped that the Society will embark on an 
ambitious programme of record publications 
which will be well supported. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 
(1649), by John Hall, edited by A. K. 
Croston. Liverpool at the University 
Press 1953. pp. xiv+54. 5s. net. 

OHN HALL of Durham, who died at the 
age of twenty-nine in 1656, packed a 
great deal into his short life. He published 
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poems, pamphlets, essays and the first 
English translation of ‘Longinus on the 
Sublime.’ He was employed by the Com- 
monwealth government to edit their propa- 
ganda organ Mercurius Britannicus and 
assisted Marchamont Nedham in the con- 
duct of Mercurius Politicus under Milton’s 
supervision. He seems to have been per- 
sonally acquainted with Henry More, 
Hartlib and Hobbes. In fact he is a very 
good example of a ‘left-wing intellectual’ 
of the mid-seventeenth century, an admirer 
of Bacon and Milton, a firm believer in 
progress and the ‘new philosophy.’ Mr. 
A. K. Croston and the Liverpool University 
Press have done a useful piece of work in 
reprinting Hall’s pamphlet, the full title of 
which is ‘An Humble Motion to the Parlia- 
ment of England concerning the Advance- 
ment of Learning: and Reformation of the 
Universities.’ In this vigorous and eloquent 
essay Hall addresses the Long Parliament, 
calling on it to undertake a comprehensive 
reform of Higher Education in England. 
Borrowing Bacon’s famous phrase, he 
exhorts the Parliament to take an active part 
in the ‘effectual advancement. . . not the 
bare permissive propagation of Learning.’ 
His main contention is that the universities 
should be completely remodelled. Their 
endowments, he argues, are ample, but the 
State should be empowered to convert them 
‘into uses suitable to the ends of the 
Donors’ tending ‘rather to a_publicke 
advantage, then to the private fostering of 
many idle Pedantick Brotherhoods.’ He 
criticizes contemporary university education 
as severely as Milton, to whom he is prob- 
ably considerably indebted. His positive 
recommendations are a reduction in the 
number of fellowships and the application 
of the funds saved in this way to the estab- 
lishment of more professorial chairs, the 
endowment of historical and scientific re- 
search and the maintenance of distinguished 
foreign scholars who might thus be attracted 
to Britain. His suggestion that these funds 
should be controlled by ‘a select Committee 
of able and knowing men (wherein some 
Representatives of the University should be 
mingled)’ is a remarkably prophetic anticipa- 
tion of the University Grants Committee of 
the twentieth century. Hall’s pamphlet is a 
notable manifestation of that radical for- 
ward-looking spirit in educational matters 
which certainly existed in mid-seventeenth 
century England but which unfortunately 
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failed to make any lasting impression on 
English educational institutions at that time 
His true intellectual heirs are the University 
reformers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries who actually carried out all the 
main features of his programme both in the 
ancient universities of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge and in the newer foundations that 
sprang up elsewhere. In this connection itis 
strange that Hall, a Durham man, says noth. 
ing about the project of a new university in 
the North which was certainly being dis. 
cussed in his time, though he makes a vague 
reference to the possibility of ‘some better 
way of disposing of those few Colledges 
which are thinly scattered up and down the 
land, and make them either collaterall or 
subservient to this designe.’ Mr. Croston’s 
edition has a short, sensible introduction and 
a useful commentary. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK by Olwen W. 
Campbell. Arthur Barker Ltd. pp. 104 
7s. 6d. net. 

N this brief but adequate critical and bio- 

graphical survey, Mrs. Campbell has 
summarised existing knowledge without error 
but without attempting originality. The 
volume is expensive for its content, but is to 
be welcomed if it succeeds in its object of 
introducing new readers to Peacock. 


EDWARD YOUNG AND THE FEAR OF 
DEATH. A Study in Romantic Melan- 
choly. C. V. Wicker, University of New 
= Press, Albuquerque, 1952, pp. 108, 


1 
PROFESSOR C. V. WICKER has 

obviously read all the works of Edward 
Young, the author of Night Thoughts and 
everything that has been written about him 
from the eighteenth century to the present 
day. The result of his studies is a pamph- 
let of about a hundred pages, the main 
theme of which is the idea of the Fear of 
Death in his writings. This is a laborious, 
not to say a laboured, production, which does 
not seem to add anything of value to 
our knowledge or appreciation either of 
Young or of eighteenth century pre-romanti- 
cism. Everyone who has made any study 
of the English Literature of the period 
knows that Young was one of the chief of 
the so-called Graveyard Poets, and there is 
really no need for Professor Wicker to devote 
two pages to giving the reader a tabulation 
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of six elaborate reasons why this Should be 
go. Everyone knows that Young’s writings 
are full of gruesome images of mortality and 
it does not really help the student for Pro- 
fessor Wicker to present him with two whole 
chapters in which he is taken doggedly 
through a catalogue of all Young's writings 
and has his attention drawn with wearisome 
iteration to striking references to death in 
each one. What enlightenment even the 
greatest enthusiast for Young can be 
expected to derive from such sentences as 
the following it is difficult to conceive : 

‘The Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk 
employs conventional neo-classic mortuary 
imagery; the poem is only ten lines long and 
may be passed over. The brief and noble 
prose Epitaph at Welwyn, though it adds 
nothing new to our purpose, is at least one 
more instance of Young’s writing of death.’ 

As far as Professor Wicker has any thesis 
to maintain, it appears to be that Young, 
though morbidly introspective, was essen- 
tially sincere, a ‘disappointed egoist’ and 
a frustrated man, not the sycophant and 
poseur portrayed in the biography of Sir 
Herbert Croft and the essay of George Eliot. 
But Young has already been ably defended 
by Henry C. Shelley in his Life and Letters 
of Edward Young (1914) and W. Thomas in 
his masterly French thesis Le Poéte Edward 
Young (1901), and Professor Wicker leans 
heavily on both these writers, adding little 
of importance to their accounts of the poet. 

Here and there passages occur which make 
the reader suspect that, although Professor 
Wicker knows Young’s works and the writ- 
ings on them very well, his knowledge of 
the general literary background leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Thus on p. 49 there is 
a note on the phrase ‘I tremble as I write’ 
in The Last Day (1713) in which Professor 
Wicker states that this is ‘a mere conven- 
tion, but he does not seem to be aware of 
the fact that the phrase occurs in a famous 
line in Pope’s Essay on Criticism (1711) from 
which Young almost certainly borrowed it: 

*Glows while he reads, and trembles as he 

writes.’ 

In the last chapter, too, in which the 
author surveys Young’s influence, he gives a 
list of famous authors on whom ‘one or 
more students have thought Young’s in- 
fluence to have been exercised ’ and proceeds 
to state that ‘in hardly one of these instances 
is there anything really definite to point to.’ 
One of the authors in the list is Wordsworth, 
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and Professor Wicker would be well advised 
to re-read The Lines Written Above Tintern 
Abbey and look at Wordsworth’s own note 
on |. 106, where he acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to ‘an admirable line of Young, 
the exact expression of which I cannot recol- 
lect.” The line will be found in Night 
Thoughts, V1, 424. The most useful part of 
Professor’s Wicker’s book is the excellent 
bibliography. 


WORDSWORTH AND _ COLERIDGE, 
1795-1834. By H. M. Margoliouth. (Home 
University Library, O.U.P.) 6s. 

IS is a good book because (1) it sends 
us to read or re-read poems by both 
the poets that we had not fully attended to; 

(2) it forbids ‘the easy speeches that com- 

fort shallow men’: misjudgements of 

Coleridge as a man, flippancies at Words- 

worth’s expense; (3) it is written with know- 

ledge of the letters as well as the poems. 

Thus Mr. Margoliouth is able to say: ‘it is 

a measure of the Victorian ignorance about 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, that Matthew 

Arnold thought that in the poem Words- 

worth wrote in Thomson’s “Castle of Indo- 

lence,” the stanzas describing Wordsworth 
described Coleridge, and vice versa.’ To- 
gether with the two men Mr. Margoliouth 
allows no shallowness about the women in 
the story: Annette, Mary, the two Saras; 
each has the same justice as Dorothy. And 

Mr. Margoliouth is able to tell us that 

‘Lucy’ was Peggy Hutchinson; that Words- 

worth’s Inland Revenue post was not a 

sinecure, nor was the greater part of the 

work done by his clerk; that it was brandy 
at least as much as opium that nearly 
wrecked Coleridge. Perhaps more than any- 
thing else Mr. Margoliouth emphasizes 

Wordsworth’s debt to Coleridge. Without 

Coleridge, he tells us, Wordsworth could 

have had nothing that could be called a 

philosophy. Of what Coleridge’s own philo- 

sophy is now beginning to mean to philo- 

sophers, of what his theology meant to F. D. 

Maurice, it is not within the scope of this 

Wordsworth-and-Coleridge book to speak. 





CORRIGENDA 
cxcviii. 239, col. 1, line 57 for 1726, Part 
III, p. 447 read 1726, p. 416 col. 2, line 2 
for mentions Daffy’s read mentions (p. 447) 
Daffy’s. 
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We are entering a new phase in our long business history with the publication of 
the books indicated below. These are important books, and they have been 
— selected as our contribution to clearer thinking, and to the richer 
evelopment of man’s spirit. 
+ 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CIVILISATION 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Professor Clough, an expert on European history, sets out here to demonstrate that 
in all great civilisations spiritual freedom and cultural activity have been at their 
highest in parallel with economic power. 


Lge. Cr. 8v0. Maps 12/6 


THE UNCLOUDED EYE 


RUPERT GLEADOW 


This masterly and critical examination of the roots of Religion carries power, 
weight and conviction. Non-academic, non-technical, lucid and persuasive. 
Demy 8vo0. 12/6 


THE INSTRUMENT AT THE DOOR 


R. L. C. FOOTTIT 


A scholarly and talented exposition on the present dilemma of Western civilisation. 
This is a work of very great significance. 
Lge. Cr. 8v0. 12/6 


. 


WORLD FAITH 


RUTH CRANSTON 


A concise and brilliant summary of the seven great Religions of the world. The 
main theme is that if men will only realise the basic oneness of religion then true 
unity and peace would come to the nations. 

Cr. 8vo. 10/6 
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